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MOTORS AT OLYMPIA 


Tut Motor Exhibition which opened at Olympia this week 
is the tenth of the series held under the auspices of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, and although, 
as was generally anticipated, it contains nothing strikingly 
new in motor-car design, it is in many respects more 
interesting than any of its predecessors. One reason for this 
is that every year it becomes more internationally represen- 
tative of the motor industry of the world. Only a few 
years ago the Grand Salon in Paris was indisputably first, 
and the rest nowhere ; but things have changed so rapidly 
since the British manufacturer commenced to show that he 
could no longer be ignored, that even our French friends are 
constrained to admit that Olympia is now the Motor Show 
of the world. This year its international character is more 
accentuated than ever before. Not only does it contain 
chassis or complete cars from practically every British 
and Continental factory of repute, but it has also a 


larger number of American cars than have previously | 


been seen in this country ; and this last is a most interesting 
and important feature in view of the appareutly imminent 


car manufacturers to capture the British market. Naturally 
their productions will command the closest attention, and 
many comparisons will be drawn between them and the cars 
which several of our best-known makers have designed and 
built expressly to compete with them. 

Dealing with the general trend of automobile deve- 
lopment during the last twelve months, as illustrated 
in the Exhibition, it may be said that material progress 
has been made in every essential part of the car—engine, 
gearing, transmission, brakes, ignition, carburation, wheels, 
tyres, and body work—and that practically every exhibitor 
claims to show decided improvements upon his previous 
efforts. Such’ improvements and innovations are all 
designed to erihance the all-round efficiency of the car, and 
to add to the comfort and convenience of the users. So 


ing a thousand pounds standing besides others listed at a 


tenth of that sum. More especially in the art of body-build- | 


ing have remarkable advances been made, not only by 


have fully maintained their reputation for excellent design 
and workmanship, it must be admitted that some of the 
Continental specimens shown seem unsurpassable. As 
regards the general tendency of body-design, it may be said 
that the torpedo and flush-sided type which has been so 
Popular during the past season has paved the way for 
striking departures in landaulette and limousine design ; 
whilst the interior arrangements of many of the cars are 
tasteful and elaborate enough to constitute them “ veritable 
palaces on wheels.” In the Gallery will be found an infinite 


| famous Rolls-Royce. 


| improvements have been 


| chassis is distinctly in advance of its 
fulfilment of the long-threatened attempts of the American | 


number of new devices calculated to add to the comfort of 
motorists and reduce the cost of motoring. In fact, the 
developments in this department are fully as striking and 
numerous as in the chassis and body section. In these columns 
it is, of course, impracticable even to mention each exhibit, 
but we refer below to several which may be taken as repre- 


| sentative of both British and foreign productions for 1912. 


On Stand 56, the third on the right of the main gangway, 
will be found three specimens of the car which claims to be, 
and is generally regarded as, the best in the world—the 
These take the place of the polished 
chassis which was the sole Rolls-Royce exhibit at last year’s 
Show, and represent the best work, so far as carriage-build- 
ing is concerned, of Messrs. Barker and Co., of London, 
Messrs. A. J. Mulliner and Co., of London, and Sir William 
Angus, Sanderson, and Co., of Newcastle. It is unnecessary 
to indulge in rhapsodies about the Rolls-Royce car and its 
perfection of design and construction—even the makers 
themselves must be getting a little tired of so much adula- 
tion—but it may be said that, good as it was a year ago, 
continuous, and the current 
predecessor in 
many points that make for all-round efficiency. This was 


| clearly shown by the performance of last month, when 


a Rolls-Royce, under official observation, made a non-stop 
run from London to Edinburgh and back on the unpre- 
cedentedly low fuel consumption—fora car of anything like 
its power and weight—of 24°32 miles per gallon (equivalent 


| to 57°07 ton-miles per yallon) ; and afterwards, on the same 


top-gear, used without change on the road journey from 
London to Edinburgh and back, attained a speed of over 
seventy-six miles an hour on the Brooklands track. In all 


| respects this performance decisively eclipsed that of the 


Dewar Trophy winner of last year, although the latter 
carried considerably less weight and was fitted with an 
engine of larger dimensions both of bore and stroke, and 
presented much less area to wind resistance. The improve- 


| ments embodied in the current chassis consist mainly of the 
far as prices are concerned, the collection to be seen at | 


Olympia is sufficiently comprehensive to meet the purses | 


and requirements of every section of motorists, chassis cost- | and the chassis considerably strengthened and simplified ; 


following :--The provision of a new control to the back axle, 
by which a number of small ball-joints are eliminated 


improvements in the design of the road-springs; the 
inclusion of a hand-adjustment of the back brakes; an 


| improvement in the electric ignition, for which Letters 


British but also by Continental builders. Whilst the former | Patent have been applied; and numerous minor improve- 


ments in the engine and chassis generally. The arrange- 
ment by which crank-shaft vibration has been prevented, 
which was first, fitted to the Rolls-Royce six-cylinder cars in 
1906, is retained, as are also the two entirely separate 
systems of ignition, and the patent Rolls-Royce carburettor, 
although the efficiency of the latter has been still further 
enbanced. 


Just as the Rolls-Royce may be taken as a type of the 
ideally luxurious automobile for the man who must have the 
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THE BEST CAR 
IN THE WORLD 


| OFFICIAL PROOF. Royal Automobile Club Certificate. 


A Standard 40-50h.p. 6-cylinder Rolls-Royce travelled 79+ 
miles on the road, on a petrol consumption of 24°32 MILES 
PER GALLON (57:07 ton miles per gallon). 

794 miles (London to Edinburgh and back) ON TOP GEAR. 
78'26 MILES PER HOUR on Brooklands track. 


The Rolls-Royce Car thus easily beats the 65h.p. 6-cylinder 
Car (of another make, having an engine 23} per cent. larger than 
the Rolls-Royce)which was awarded the Dewar Trophy for 1910 
for making the same journey on a petrol consumption of 19°35 
miles per gallon, afterwards attaining a speed of 76°04 miles 
per hour at Brooklands, in spite of the fact that the Rolls-Royce 
had 24 per cent. more wind area, and 6°67 per cent. more weight. 


PRESS TESTIMONY. 


“Tt isan undoubted fact that CLASS TELLS in the case 
of the car as in most other things, and in the result of 
this Rolls-Royce test is to be found confirmation of the universal 


opinion that this car is facile princeps in the world of 
automobilism.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 21st, 1911. 


PRIVATE OWNER'S OPINION. 


“T consider them THE BEST CARS MADE.” 
Original letter may be seen. Ref. No. 71. 







































































THE SIX-CYLINDER 


ROLLS- 





ROYCE 








Telegrams: “ Rolhead, London.” Telephones: Gerrard 1654, 1655, and 1656. 
Evrore (except for the British Isles): Automobiles Rolls-Royce (France), Limited, 102, Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris. 
Ivp14: Rolls-Royce, Limite Bohn bie Fort, Bombay. 


The following Firms who purchase direct from us have Sole Se Rights of our Cars in their respective districts :— 
LEICESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MaxcueEster & District, including East Lancashire (asfar north asa 
Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge St., Manchester ; YorrsHine: A.B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd. 
including West Lan 


BERLAND, DURHAM, CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND, and Norty Lancasyrre; Sir Wm. Sanderson & Co., 
‘erguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 

















Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. Wersterx Avstratia: The Perth Motor House, 888, Hay St., Perth, W. 











ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 


ORCESTERSHIRE, WaRwicksuirr, NonrzamPronsurre, and 

Ruttaxpsxire: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby 8t., Leicester; Scortayp: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; 

i drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire: Joseph 

Cambri oe ee te; Liverroor & DistRict, 

cashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire, and North Wales; W. Watson & Co., 56, w St., Liverpool; Nortavx- | 
» W.3 


.» St. Thomas’ &t., Newcastle-on- 
I : J.B. ’ 

The following Firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce Cars:—Lowpox: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders),'Ltd., 66-68, South Audley St. 
| | Charles ie oe oA. 
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THE “INVASION” OF I9I2. 




















A BRITISH-BUILT 


‘BELSIZE’ 


Thoroughly Tested, Reliable and Durable. 











Stand 7O Olympia. 


The Acme of Accessibility. 


10-12 h.p., 2-seater £210 Complete with Lamps and 
Horn ... ‘wil een 7 jan Tax £3 3 0 


4 cyls., worm drive, gate change, 3 speeds forward and 
reverse, H.T. magneto, 800 x 85 m.m. tyres (Dunlop, 
Michelin or Continental), chain-driven camshaft. . . 








BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 


- Lond 
en Belsize London Agency, Ld., Dean's Yard, Cavendish Square, W. 


Export—A. W. Roslington, Lloyds Avenue House, London, E.C. 
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very best and is able to pay for it, so may the Belsize be 
accepted as representing the car for the man of moderate 
means. For many years the makers have aimed at that 
specific objective, and in doing so they have adopted the 
policy of concentration on one model. For, after all, their 
well-known “14-16” and “18-22” are practically identical, 
the only real difference being in the number of cylinders. 
This year, however, they have departed from these lines to 
the extent of bringing out an entirely new model, nominally 
of 10-12h.p., specially designed to compete with the low- 
priced American car which is coming over here in such 
numbers. It hasa four-cylinder engine, is up-to-date in 
every detail of its specification, and has been pronounced by 
experts to be ingeniously and soundly constructed through- 
out. On the brake it develops more than twice its nominal 
power, and the makers guarantee that the material of which 
it is built is exactly the same as that used in the more 
expensive models. Complete as a two-seater and ready for 
the road, the new Belsize is listed at 200 guineas, and of all 
the new cars shown atOlympia it is the only one which fully 
and satisfactorily represents the British reply to the 
American “ invasion.” 


As a specimen of the best Continental workmanship one 
cannot do better than take the Delaunay-Belleville, the stand 
of which is conspicuous, as usual, for its magnificent wrought- 
iron work. That the popularity of this car, which can be 
readily identified by its characteristic circular radiator, is 
increasing is evidenced by the large number one meets with 
in the West-end of London and all over the country gene- 
rally. In fact, its reputation is such that it may be 
termed the French Rolls-Royce, than which one can hardly 
pay it a higher compliment, as the Delaunay-Belleville 
people themselves would probably admit. 


There are six Delaunay-Belleville models for 1912, com- 
prising the following:—17h.p., 23h.p., and 25h.p. (four 
cylinders), and 19h.p., 26h.p., and 37h.p. (six eylinders). 
The special feature of the new six-cylinder models is the 
inclination of the valves at a slight angle from the per- 


pendicular. This is necessitated by the use of a special 
form of combustion-chamber, which the makers, after 
exhaustive tests, have found to increase the horse- 


power by from 6 to 10 units. To the chassis shown on 
the stand at Olympia (No. 63) is fitted the Delaunay- 
Belleville patent combined jet and surface carburettor, 
which supplies the engine with gas of a constant quality, 
irrespective of throttle-opening and engine-speed, and gives 
great flexibility to the engine. Other features of Delaunay- 
Belleville construction are the unusual strength of ‘the back 
axle, the splendid proportions of the rear springs, and the 
unique mounting of the various controlling parts, such as 
steering-gear, brake-levers, pedals, &c., which allow the car 
to be handled with a minimum of exertion. Attention 
should also be drawn to the double brakes on the gear-box 
of the higher-powered models, which allow for an excep- 
tionally large amount of friction surface, and thus enable 
the car to be kept under perfect restraint on long descents 
without over-heating of the brake-drum, and dispenses with 
the alternative necessity for water-cooled brakes, &c. The 
above are the principal special features of the Delaunay- 
Belleville chassis for 1912, but the visitor at Stand No. 63 
will probably be most impressed with the superb body-work 
of the torpedo limousine, the landaulette, and the pheton 
de luxe exhibited. Space forbids any detailed description, 
but it may be said that there is nothing in the entire 


Exhibition to surpass these three exquisite. specimens of | 


Belgian workmanship. 


R. B. H. 








£1,000 
CHALLENGE! 


To Messrs. Michelin, Dunlop, 
and the Continental Company 


ECAUSE we believe the Victor Tyre to be better than 
the best other make; 


ECAUSE tyre cost is far and away the largest item in 
B the sum of motoring expenditure; 


2a. therefore, the matter is of first importance 
to motorists, 


Ww" challenged all tyre manufacturers generally, to a 
10,000 mile R.A.C. test. 


— may 6 the other manufacturers is a silence that 
can be felt ! 


| ee is doubtless masterly inactivity! But we have 
heard it called by other names ! 

A S the general response is so unpropitious, we are 

constrained to name a particular few to the house. 


W* therefore name the 7 names of Michelin, 
Dunlop and Continen 


Ww challenge these three in the sum of £1,000 to put 
their vaunted superiority to the test of a 10,000 
mile R.A.C. trial. 


W* do that in no spirit of braggadocio, but because 
we think it a highly important matter that the 
— should have resiable and comparative 


mditure the 


know that per sovereign of ex 
than any 


E 
W Victor Tyre will give a greater mi 
other. 


E want to demonstrate that at our own expense, 


- 


ECAUSE, if it be true that the other makes are 
better than the Victor we shall lose £1,000 and 
our tyre trade. 


UT if, as we believe, the Victor Tyre is best, we shall 
win £1,000 and a larger tyre trade. 


[’ there is no reply to this challenge, certain conclusions 
are unavoidable. 


EANWHILE, we venture to suggest that motorists 
can test the matter for themselves by pitting a 
Victor Tyre against any other on their own cars. 


Our £2,000 offer 


of discounts on our September price list of 15"per cent. plus 10 per 
cent. plus 10 per cent. has produced such an enormous demand for 
Victor Tyres, that we shall very soon reach our limit of loss. Unti 
then, we are prepared to give the discounts mentioned and, for adver- 
tisement purposes, lose on every cover sold, until our actual money 
loss totals £2,000. Prices will then be raised. Early application 1 
therefore necessary. - 


THE CHALLENGE RUBBER MILLS, 


Eagle Wharf Road, City Road, London, N. 


West End Offices & Showrooms—218, SHAFTESBURY AVE,, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone :—3497 North. Telephone :—3317 Central. 


Manufacturers to H.M. War Office, Scotland Yard, India Office, Crown Agent to 
Colonies, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
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After giving a specimen of his craft, he persuades the 
beggars to personate the gods and enter the city with him. 
After many qualms they lend themselves to the imposture, 
and the citizens, in spite of doubts and suspicions, accept 
the beggars as their gods, but send off on the quiet an 
embassy to find out whether the real gods were still in their 
ancient seats. 

Meanwhile difficulty after difficulty is overcome, doubt 
after doubt on the part of the citizens is exorcised by the 
masterful beggar ; but at length the real gods arrive clothed 
in what is supposed to look like medieval armour, and with 
uncouth gestures give the usurpers death and turn the 
beggars into a marble group. 

The whole of this ending appears to me worse than silly ; 
it ruins the fine symbolism of the story just when it lends 
itself best to high symbolic treatment, and it debases the 
imaginative with the coarsest theatricality. Who is respon- 
sible for the grotesque finale I don’t know; Mr. Herbert 
Trench and Lord Dunsany must share the responsibility 
between them. Let it be ours to remould the latter part of 
the parable and bring out the eternal significance of the 
theme. 

The acceptance of the beggars as gods by the citizens 
shows weakness of invention; but such is the power of the 
stage-realism and the magic of the triumphant personality 
of the chief beggar that we glide over impossibilities and 
are delighted to welcome the beggars in their new réle as 
gods. But their difficulties do not cease with their 
apotheosis. Naturally the citizens fall into two parties: 
one party believes in the new deities, the other party is 
sceptical. The two might agree in demanding some signs, 


some proofs of the gods’ power and goodwill, such as the 
safe arrival of a caravan and a timely rain to end a drought. 
The chief beggar-god prophesies vaguely ; but the caravan 


arrives and the faith of the citizens is strengthened; the 
rain however is withheld; but the citizens are forced to 
admit ruefully that, sinful as they are, they must not expect 
perfect beneficence. 

So far so good. But at length a real difficulty must be 
faced. The embassy returns with the news that the seven 
gods of the mountains are still in their ancient seats ; these 
new gods then must be impostors ! 

The masterful beggar rises to the occasion. Before he is 
informed by the citizens of the return of the embassy, 
which he knows has been sent, he calls the chief citizens 
together and admonishes them :— 


“O ye of little faith,” he cries, “ is it not easy for the gods 
to be in two places at once or in ten, just as easy as it was 
for them to bring the caravan in answer to your prayers ? 
Who are ye to limit Our powers? Why will ye be faithless 


when belief alone can bring you happiness and the peace 
that passeth understanding ? 


A worse trial follows. The citizens honour their gods 
with all good gifts, and one of the beggars dies inconti- 
nently of a surfeit. How to explain the death of a deity ! 

The masterful beggar uses the difficulty boldly as a 
stepping-stone to greater power : he seizes the opportunity 
to rid himself of his chief antagonist, the leader of the 
sceptics in the town. When the unbelieving citizen sneers 
and asks how a god came to die, he declares that utter 
unbelief kills even the gods—“ that is why the gods die "— 
and he calls on the citizens to do summary justice on the 
sceptic if indeed they wish to prolong the benefits of the 
divine rule. Forthwith the citizens fall on the infidel and 
drag him off to the place of execution. Their faith is thus 
confirmed by their own act; they will not again question 
what they have sealed with blood. 

At length the worst happens: the masterful beggar him- 
self dies and his colleagues cower together in abject: fear: 





How can they save themselves without genius? How 
explain the death of their greatest, now that all the citizens 
believe in them and honour them ? 

The boy-attendant boldly puts on the garment of his 
master; he will play chief god. The others will not hear 
of it: he has no genius; he will be detected at the start. 
How will he explain the death of their spokesman ? 


“ Easily,” he retorts, “ any explanation will do now. I 
will just say he has gone back to heaven to prepare a new 
era of happiness for this beloved city, and the hope will 
keep the citizens true to us. 

“ At first, I'll admit you, it needed genius to persuade 
men to accept us beggars as gods and rulers, but now it’s 
perfectly easy ; the citizens are all committed to the impos- 
ture, the unbelievers have been executed. We have custom 
on our side and reverence and faith, and these are the 
virtues that create gods and keep them in power in spite of 
doubts. 

“ Any one can play the game now. We are in possession, 
and that’s everything. It’s easier now for us to play gods 
that it was formerly to play beggars, and much more 
pleasant. 

“ Leave it all to me; no explanation even is needed of our 
“Shining One’s’ death. The citizens themselves will find 
good reasons in their greeds and fears. Men are ruled by 
custom, and not by reason.” 


And the beggars all nod their heads convinced, and accept 
the new guidance, for they all feel and say—“It is indeed 
easier now to play gods than it ever was in the oid days to 
play beggars, and much more pleasant.” (Cuwrtain.) 

These new inventions and this natural ending bring out, 
it seems to me, the underlying, indestructible truth which 
shines through this extraordinary apologue. How comes it 
that the man who conceived the superb story should handle 
it tamely and drown its meaning in theatrical mock tragedy ? 
Lord Dunsany should really consider this treatment of the 
theme. On the stage the effect would be certain. 








THE THEATRE 
EPIGRAMS AND MISREPRESENTATION 


We had never seen “ Lady Windermere’s Fan” before. We 
confess that it filled us with amusement and boredom in 
equal proportions. It seemed to us that Wilde must have 
written all the easy epigrams and inversions with a most 
ponderous seriousness, and all the serious, sentimental parts 
of the play with his tongue in his cheek. Apart from these 
epigrams and inversions, upon which Wilde throve, “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan ” might have been written by Mr. William 
Le Queux. We say this because of the manner in which 
the characters address each other even in the bosom of their 
families. Lady Windermere, for instance, although married 
two years, had not discovered her husband’s Christian name. 
During the whole of the first Act she called him and referred 
to him as Windermere. Afterwards, when many outbursts 
of artificial emotion made her careless, she undoubtedly 
called him Arthur several times. Lord Darlington’s rooms, 
too, were particularly Queuxian; the one we saw reminded 
us horribly of the waiting-room of a dentist’s in Mayfair, 
except that it lacked the usual large collection of Punches. 
The story of the play, well known as it is, remains utterly 
unbelievable. Two-words from Windermere to his stupid 
wife would have settled the matter without further fuss. 
Allowing Wilde the usual stage licence, however, we refuse 
to believe that even these second-hand dummies would have 
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thought anything at all of there being a woman in Darling* 
ton’s rooms. First of all, she was old enough to be his 
mother, and there were a dozen excellent reasons why she 
should be there, the best of them all being that, so far as 
we could gather, she had never met Lord Darlington. How 
perfectly proper everything must have been under the 
circumstances! The character of the Duchess of Berwick 
is amusingly drawn, and some of her remarks are unfor- 
gettable, but if “Lady Windermere’s Fan” had been sub- 
mitted to a London audience without the name of Oscar 
Wilde attached to it, it would have been laughed off the 
stage. 

All the same it proves not only that Wilde knew nothing 
of the people of whom he wrote, but was successful chiefly 
for that reason. We can imagine Windermeres and Dar- 
lingtons and Lord Augustuses going over and over again 
to see the play and crying with laughter at the things 
they were made to do and say. And yet the remarkable 
part of it is that even now, because of its misrepresentation, 
the play may have another huge success. The pit is still 
very shocked when it is asked to believe that a house is 
ducal which is not provided with double doors. It demands 
the powdered flunkey, who flings them open and announces 
his Grace the Duke of Berwick to an empty room. It asks 
no questions about the eavesdropping tendencies of these 
highly-trained creatures, who invariably appear almost 
before the bell is rung, knowing nothing whatever, so far as 
we may judge, of the family secrets which have been dis- 
cussed in loud, firm tones by her Grace and her ladyship. 
We are quite certain that Wilde studied society from an 
eighteenpenny stall in the Surrey Theatre, and from a long 
course of the novels of Mr. Le Queux. Mrs. Glyn came after 
his time, or she would have given him very many valuable 
tips, the Tiger-skin among the number. 

Not having seen the original performance, we cannot, of 
course, make comparisons. Miss Marion Terry, in her own 
part of the bad mother, looked utterly unlike even the best 
of bad women, although she made her pedantic speeches 
possible and sometimes convincing. It was delicious to 
watch the ripe, old-fashioned manner in which Miss Terry 
conducted her big scene in the third Act. Mr. Dawson 
Milward, as Lord Windermere, quite astonished us. He 
was so pleasant and natural that, in spite of all 
temptations, we believed in him. He convinced us 
that he was not a joke, and in his outburst at 
the end of Act III. he caused as much commotion as the 
falling of a large portion of ceiling in the mummy-room at 
the British Museum. Oddly enough, Mr. Eric Lewis as 
Lord Augustus Lawton was all wrong. The more he tried 
to be comic the less he succeeded. It was not his fault. 
Lord Augustus Lawton belongs to musical comedy. It is a 
Teddy Payne part without song and dance. Mrs. G. 
Kemmis, on the other hand, was perfectly delightful as the 
Duchess of Berwick, and so was her daughter Lady Agatha, 
played by Miss Dorothy Fane. The Lord Darlington of Mr. 
Norman Trevor was to us the one great joy of the evening. 
Looking precisely as though he had been paid off from 
Aldershot with a perfectly clean sheet, his hair was 
“Tommy,” his clothes were “ Tommy,” and his voice was 
“Tommy.” Determined to be a peer to the life, Mr. Trevor 
had procured a most beautiful curly wig which rippled 
over his forehead, and in the face of plain facts he was never 
to be seen out of a very pristine tall hat, black tail-coat 
with gent’s trouserings to match, a very stiff white shirt, 
whose cuffs he shot with Bisleyan accuracy, and a waistcoat- 
slip. He was indeed frightfully the little gentleman, and 
he delivered two pages of La Rochefoucauld as though he 
were aiming them at the forts of Tripoli. He was 


unconsciously exactly what Mr. Pelissier would have been-|' 
in a potted version of the play. Mr. Ernest Thesiger and: 





Mr. Owen Nares had very little else to do than to utter 
Wildisms, and this they did as to the manner born. The 
scenery was excellent, and represented rooms it is not possible 
to discover nearer civilisation than Maida Vale. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS 


“Dire Devrscuze Runpscuac ” 


‘Tue October number is too full of interesting matter for us 
‘to attempt to deal with it exhaustively. There is, for 
instance, an article on Germany's future and military 
education, by Field-Marshal von der Goltz, full of wisdom 
and observation. He would seem to hint at the organisation 
of an educational movement such as that associated with 
General Baden-Powell. Then there is Baron von Maltzahn’s 
judicious contribution on Sea-law and its recent develop- 
ments. He demonstrates that naval warfare is essentially 
more lawless than other warfare, and that rules are very 
difficult to make and impose. Herr Raschdau uses docu- 
ments of Dr. Busch to show us Bismarck at his office-desk— 
.erusty and capricious. Herr Richard Garbe’s parallels from 
the Buddhist Jataka to the legends of SS. Christopher and 
Eustace, with his inferences, are interesting and generally 
convincing. An account of the late Empress-Regent of 
‘China by Charlotte Lady Blennerhassett makes an admir- 
able synopsis of the modern history of that country. 


“La Grande Revere” 

The clow of the two numbers before us is a series of letters 
of Tolstoi to his relation, the Countess Alexandrine Tolstoi, 
and others. The writer was twenty years old at the time of 
the first letter, and the editor, M. Halpérine-Kaminsky, 
claims that the correspondence will throw much light on his 
spiritual development. Some of the letters were written 
from the front, some notably from Sebastopol. Naturally 
the great preoccupation of his youth—nay, of his whole life, 
the state of his soul, is perpetually before us ; we will quote 
one observation out of a hundred—‘ et surtout, c’est la vie 
chez moi qui fait la religion, et non la religion qui fait la 
vie.” The letters are, however (many will understand the 
qualification), full of freshness and real interest. They are 
‘to be continued in future numbers. 
| For September 25th Senator Cicéron discusses colonial 
‘banks in the French East Indies, M. André Véra gardening 
‘fashions, and Colonel Gouin the officers of the Reserve, 


‘who are defended from the sneers of the Regular officers, 


‘while the shortage of them is deplored. M. Henri Schoen 
finishes his explanation of “Why the Germans Want 
Colonies *—“ over-development’’ is his answer put shortly. 
‘M. M-T. Laurin tells us of a lingering offshoot of miracle- 
working Jansenists at Farein on the Sadne. 

For October 10th Senator Humbert has a luminous expo- 
sition of affairs in Madagascar—“‘ Notre grande Colonie 
d’attente.” Under-population is the difficulty, and heroic 
attempts at immediate development are to be deprecated. 
The Mayor of Lyon, M. Herriot, contributes a kind of com- 
mentary on the section of the Turin Exhibition illustrating 
the history of Franco-Italian relations. M. Yves Scantrel, 
in the course of some remarks on the various Don Juans, 
emits what, coming from a Frenchman, sounds like a 
stupendous paradox—that Byron’s works are ‘‘fausses pour 
tous les siécles.”. M. L. Bruneau has an admirably clear 
explanation of the increased cost of life—the inevitable 
“rancon du progres.” He deals particularly with the French 


meat-market, but his remarkg have a wider application. 
“MERCURE DE FRANCE” 

‘A newspaper may often be known-by its advertisements. 
The Mercure has in this respect clients of a doubtful 1 especta- 
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bility ; some of the literature advertised would. fall under 
the ban not only of the Spectator, but also of the English 
Review, whose cause the Mercure has championed with con- 
siderable vigour. A touch of gauloiserie is generally to be 
found in this review, though perhaps the prevailing note 
would be better described as one of “ modernity.” M. Remy 
de Gourmont’s “Epilogues” are always .a great feature ; 
their chief ingredients are wit and cynicism, seasoned with 
a most seductive style. The general tendency is also 
exhibited, as far as the first October number is concerned, 
by a translation of the extant fragment of Oscar Wilde’s “La 
Sainte Courtisane,” and by a fulsome panegyric by M. E. 
Gaubert of M. Octave Mirbeau. An interesting item is a 
series of letters (1814-1816) from Mme. de Staél to Lord 
Harrowby ; her comments on and complaints of the treat- 
ment of France by the Allies are just and informing. 

M. Marcel Coulon’s “Introduction 4 l'Etude de J. H. 
Fabre,” in the second October number, will particularly 
interest readers of Mr. Frank Harris’ “A New Columbus 
and a New World,” which appeared in some of the August 
numbers of Tue Acapemy. The comparative neglect into 
which the great naturalist fell is well explained. M. H. D. 
Davray discusses Mr. Wells’ work in relation to his latest 
book. The controversy that raged about French music in 
the eighteenth century is resuscitated by Wanda Landowska, 
and it is shown that French methods and productions were 
held in high esteem by German masters of the period. M. 
Emile Magne has a splendid piece of romantic writing— 
literary history in the Dumas style—on the youth of 
Voiture. The picture of the Hétel de Rambouillet is 
admirably drawn. 

“La Revor” 


In the two October numbers M. Lucien Alphonse-Dandet 
gives a character-sketch and several reminiscences, often 
gathered at first-hand, of the Empress Eugénie. For 
October Ist M. Faguet estimates M. Barriére’s work, of 
which the latest specimen, “La Derniére Epopée,” was 
recently noticed in THe Acapemy. M. L. de Norvins gives 
a short life of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. M. Alfred Droz has 
an exceptionally interesting account of the relations between 
one of the daughters of Calas and the nun Anne-Julie de 
Fraisse, who became in some sort her guardian after the 
execution of her father. This nun became convinced of 
the innocence of Calas, and had as great a share as Voltaire 
in his rehabilitation. Her letters are a monument of 
Christian charity and warm-heartedness. 

In the second number for the month M. Arthur Chuquet 
publishes some letters of Lady Burghersh from the Austrian 
headquarters during the campaign of 1814. They are 
strongly pro-Bourbon, and full of strong personal views. 
They are excellent reading. M. Charles Simond criticises 
sympathetically Mr. Dawbarn’s recent book on “ France and 
the French ;” he also notices Admiral Sir Edward Seymour's 
book of recollections. M. Jean Finot opens an inquiry on 
the alleged physiological inferiority of the female sex ; so 
far his conclusions are strongly in favour of sexual equality. 
M. F. Jourdain discusses “Le Snobisme dans |’Art;” we 
have at last learnt to translate “ snobisme ” by “the cult of 
fashion.” 


“La Revue Bieve” 


In the number for September 23rd we find the diary of a 
journey “De Moscou & Shanghai,” sparkling with wit and 
observation, and sometimes reminding us of Mr. Kipling’s 
“From Sea to Sea.” The author is M. Ed. Ducoté, and the 
notes are continued in the three following numbers. This 
and the next numbers also contain “Les Etudiants de 
Kyushu,” educational experiences in Japan of Lafeadio 
Hearn, translated from the English by Mare Logé. M. Paul 
Bonnefon edits a letter of .Edmond Rousse, the brave advo- 





eate who remained at his post during the Commune. 
M. Virgile Pinot has an excellent article, based on new 
material, on the literary relations of Queen Christina and 
La Rochefoucauld. M. Lucien Maury, a propos of a transla- 
tion, analyses Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Beleaguered City.” 

For September 30th the editor, M. Paul Flat, denounces 
latter-day dramatic art, its rupture with true French tradi- 
tion, and its fatal effect on the national reputation. M. Kd. 
Driault has a good article on “l'Europe et l’Avéuement de 
Napoléon (1804) ;” the part about Turkey is amusing as 
exhibiting the permanence of national characteristics. 

In the October 7th number we will only notice some newly- 
discovered letters of Montalembert to Didron, dealing with 
personal and archeological matters ; they are to be continued. 

For October 14th M. Gabriel Monod discusses Michelet’s 
attitude towards Natural Science, as shown in his corre- 
spondence with Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. M. Maury eulogises 
the style of Mme. M. Tinayre. M. Flat discusses “1]’Art 
pour l’Art” and Théophile Gautier. M. Dauphin Meunier 
deals with one of the Bussys—poet and “ catin ” of the later 
eighteenth century. 


“Reveez Critique p’Historre et De Lirrkrarure ” 


In the three numbers before us there are several important 
contributions by M. Maspero. For September 30th he 
reviews “ Historical Studies,” by Mr. M. W. F. Petrie and 
others. Two theories discussed by him with guarded 
approval are connected with the temples of the Nile-god, 
and with Egyptian chronology as based on the risings of 
Sirius. For October 7th he appreciates the official work, 
edited by Mr. Wallis Budge, on “ Hieroglyphic Texts from 
Aegyptian Stelae, &c., in the British Museum.” For 
October 14th there are two important subjects, Mr. Alan H. 
Gardiner’s “ Papyrus Anastasi I. and the Papyrus Koller ”"— 
accused of too great deference to Erman’s Egyptian 
Grammar—and Sir Herbert Thompson’s edition of a new 
Coptic text of certain books of the Bible. M. Maspero regrets 
that the work has not been made definitive. In the Septem- 
ber 30th number two monographs on Anglo-French Litera- 
ture are discussed by M. Baldensperger—M. Francis Barton's 
“Influence of Laurence Sterne on France in the Eighteenth 
Century” and Mr. A. B. Thomas’ “ Moore in France.” For 
October 14th a very important work by M. F. Sagot, on 
Roman Britain, is appreciated by M. Cagnat, and Mr. 
Edward Browne’s “Persian Revolution of 1905-1909" is 
considered by M. Biovés to be rather warped by Liberal and 
European prepossessions. 


“ Wruittes D’Histork pu XVII av XX* Srkcie” 


This periodical is one of those edited by M. Arthur 
Chugquet, most prolific and accurate of historians. His con- 
tribution to the October number is called “ La Conquéte de 
la Cerdagne en 1793.” It is an unexplored corner of the 
Revolutionary wars, and illustrates the close relations that 
existed between the Government, its ideas, and its military 
forces. Another contribution refers to Spanish campaigns 
under Napoleon. Indeed, the whole review might not inaptly 
be rechristened “ Revolutionary and Napoleonic Military 
History.” Hoche is the subject of two short studies. Dealing 
with later times, M. Lehautcourt severely criticises M. Emile 
Ollivier’s Apologia, especially with regard to the latter’s 
conception of preparedness for war. One of the most piquant 
contributions comes from M. A. de Tarle, who gives the 
reply of the executioner Sanson to some criticisms; he 
declares that it revolts his “délicatesse et sensibilité” to 
enter into details. 


“ T’CEovree ” 


A magazine dealing exclusively with the affairs of a par- 
tienlar theatre is rather a rare and curious phenomenon; 
yet, if we are to: believe the indications of the cover, the 
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August number for 1911 forms part of the third volume. 
Articles on the director, M. Lugné-Poe, and on the leading 
star, Mme. Suzanne-Després, are typical of the fare. It 
would be rude to describe the contributors as a mutual 
admiration society with a few select honorary members, but 
this description would contain a partial truth. “ L’(uvre ” 
is a kind of dramatic Ishmael, where they cater for the 
“ advanced ” and “ emancipated,” and where the “Francais” 
is anathema. It bears a close resemblance, in certain respects 
only, to our “Incorporated Stage Society.” The present 
namber of the Bulletin de ’GQiuvre is remarkable for its 
attractive get-up, and for its many witty or beautiful illus- 
trations. 








DELHI IN EARLIEST TIMES 


[In view of the forthcoming visit of the King to India 
for the Coronation ceremonies, we are publishing a series 
of articles on Delhi and the Durbar which should appeal 
to all who are interested in that portion of the Empire. | 


WHEN it was stated some months ago that the King-Emperor 
would proceed in the late autumn to India to announce there 
personally his assumption of the Sovereignty of England, it 
was added that the ceremony would, according to the 
precedents of 1877 (Lord Lytton’s Imperial Assemblage) and 
of 1903 (Lord Curzon’s Coronation Durbar), take place at 
Delhi. The Calcutta newspapers made an effort to have the 
ceremony transferred to Calcutta as the capital of India, but 
their attempt proved unsuccessful ; a kind of compromise was, 
however, effected, so that his Majesty will visit Calcutta and 
there also receive the homage of his loyal subjects. As Delhi, 
then, is to be the scene of the ceremony, it will be of interest 
to examine its history and its claim to the further honour to 
be conferred on it. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that Delhi was the old capital of the Mogul Empire, but 
there is much more to be narrated of this famous place 
and its neighbourhood than is conveyed in this single 
sentence. 

According to one authority Dilli is the old Hindu form 
of the name: Dihli is that used by Muhammadans. Old 
travellers wrote of Dehli, Dihli, Dili, Dilli, Dali, Dely, Delly 
as they pleased. Another authority gives Dilpat as tradi- 
tionally the name of the Dilli of Prithoi Raj (of whom more 
will be heard), dil being an old Hindi word for eminence, 
and pat a termination common to the names of many towns. 
This has been regarded as probably the etymology of Dilpat 
or Dilli. Firishta the historian has a tradition (it is said) 
that the town was founded by a Raja Dhilu, before 
Alexander’s invasion of India, 327-325 B.c. 

Our knowledge of the origin of Delhi in Hindu times 
depends chiefly upon the traditions embodied in an epic poem 
which itself grew, no one knows how, in early ages. Long 
before the name of Delhi was known, there stood, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of its present site, the ancient city 
of Indraprastha (Indra, the King of heaven: prastha, a 
plain—easily reducible to pat), said to have been founded by 
the early Aryan immigrants who made their way into India 
from the north-west between 2000 and 800 B.c. Two of the 
tribes were the Bharatas, who settled near Delhi, and the 
Panchalas beyond Agra, in the direction of Kanouj. On the 
site of that city Indraprastha still stands the fort of 
Indrapat, or Indarpat, also called Purana Kila, or old fort, 
about two miles south of modern Delhi. The tradition 
encircling the name of the founder Yudhishthir is based 
upon the ancient Hindu epic, sometimes called the Indian 
Tliad—namely, the Mahabharata of Vyasa (not the Rama- 





yana epic, as one principal authority on Delhi has written), 
which describes the warof the Bharatas. It was composed 
originally about 500 a.p., but the war described is believed to 
have been fought in the thirteenth or fourteenth century B.c. 
The triumph of virtue and the defeat of vice form the high 
moral basis of the poem. With its accretions it contains, in 
its present shape, more than ninety thousand couplets, 
about seven times the length of the Iliad and Odyssey 
combined. 


From the first Bharata was descended Kuru, and from him 
came King Pandu and his elder but blind brother 
Dhritarashtra. On Pandu’s death, Dhritarashtra, with a 
large family of a hundred sons, called the Kaurava Princes, 
succeeded to the kingdom of the Kurns, situated along the 
upper course of the Ganges. Of Pandu’s five sons, called 
the Pandavas, Yudhishthir was the eldest. They were brought 
up at their uncle Dhritarashtra’s court at Hastinapur, 
an ancient city on the Ganges, sixty miles north-west of 
Delhi. To avoid ill-treatment from their Kaurava cousins, 
the five Pandavas were sent into exile; they retired to the 
forests, and lived as Brahmins. When the Princess 
Draupadi, daughter of Draupad, King of the Panchalas, 
was about to choose her husband, by the ancient ceremony 
of swayambara, the Pandavas heard of it and attended the 
tournament. The Princess chose one of them as the victor, 
and became the wife of Yudhishthir principally, but also of 
the other brothers in common. On the demand of the 
Pandavas, Dhritarashtra assigned to them the western 
portion of the Kuru kingdom on the Jumna, keeping the 
richer eastern portion, with the capital Hastinapur, for the 
Kauravas. Yudhishthir cleared the forest and built the 
new capital Indraprastha, near the Jumna river: one modern 
writer gives 1450 n.c. as the probable date of this act. 
Thereupon Yudhishthir had the Rajasuya Imperial sacrifice 
performed: both he and Draupadi were crowned, and he 
assumed the Imperial title over all the kings of ancient 
India who recognised his supremacy and attended the 
sacrifice. But Yudhishthir was a gambler, and lost his 
kingdom and all to Duryodhan, the eldest Kaurava: the 
Pandavas became bondslaves of the Kauravas. Dhritarashtra 
released them from slavery, but they again went into exile 
for twelve years. This term having expired, they returned 
with an army, with the Panchfla subjects of King Draupadi, 
Yudhishthir’s father-in-law, as their allies, and claimed the 
restoration of their kingdom, including five towns named 
Indrapat, Panipat, and three others. 


On the plains of Kurukhetra then took place the prolonged 
battle of eighteen days, described at length in the Mahab- 
harata, the Pandavas and Panchflas on one side against 
the Kauravas on the other, all being descendants of the first 
Bharata. Prodigies of valour were performed. The death 
of Duryodhan and many other warriors closed the war; the 
five brothers resumed their residence at Indrapat. Yud- 
hishthir was crowned king of the Kurus at Hastinapur, and 
performed the aswamedha, or horse-sacrifice, to expiate the 
sin of the carnage of the war. This sacrifice was, by ancient 
custom, performed by kings exercising sovereign powers 
over surrounding kings. So Yudhishthir resumed his 
Imperial rule. Finally the brothers and their wives 
retired to the Himalayas and disappeared, Yudhisthir alone 
proceeding to heaven in a celestial car. The reason alleged 
for the abandonment of Indrapat by Yudhishthir is that one 
day, when the cover of a dish was removed, the king found 
a fly on the food, which he regarded as a hint that the glory 
had departed. 


This brief outline shows the connection of the epic with 
the traditional foundation of Indraprastha. In the absence 
of evidence the tradition cannot be ranked as history, 
though the war of the Kauravas and Panchalas is stated to 
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be a historical fact. The tradition would be handed down 
by the bhats, said to be contracted from bharatas, the bards 
or minstrels common in early India. From the foregoing 
narrative the sentiment attached by the Hindus to Yudhish- 
thir’s ceremonies at Indraprastha in connection with his 
assumption of Imperial rule can well be understood. The 
connection of the Muhammadans with Delhi, the capital of 
the Imperial rule of the Moguls, will be fully told. Thus 
both Hindus and Muhammadans look to Delhi and its neigh- 
bourhood as the scene of assumption of Imperial power ; in 
its neighbourhood several pitched battles were fought for 
dominion over India. No such prestige, no halo of Imperial 
sway, belongs to the modern cities of India founded by the 
English in the seventeenth century for purposes of trade. 
If the sentiment of 315 millions deserves consideration, 
there’is only one place in India for the celebration of an 
Imperial ceremony, which proclaims the fact that King 
George V. has succeeded to the Imperial power exercised 
throughout India by Hindu and Muhammadan rulers of 
ancient and comparatively modern times. 


Between the traditions recorded in the Hindu epic and 
historical times there is an interval of which no record 
remains beyond the ruins of buildings and mounds of débris 
to which no date has been assigned. The Greek historians 
who accompanied Alexander on his expedition to India do 
not mention Delhi; nor do the Chinese pilgrims who visited 
India, Fahien in 399-414 a.p., and Hiuen-Tsang in 629-645 a.p. 
There is a tradition that the site of Indraprastha was aban- 
doned for 800 years before it was repeopled. But archmo- 
logy (if spared by economy and decentralisation) may still 
come to the rescue. The “seven cities of Delhi” will 
appear in the story of later Hindu days and the times 
subsequent to the Hindu period as it is unfolded. 








CONVERSATIONAL MISERS 
By Ricuarp MIDDLETON 


IN our experience modern writers do not shine in conversa- 
tion as did, if we are to believe their contemporaries, the 
great men of the past. Nowadays the great novelist speaks 
drily about copyright and censorship, the great poet talks 
about his dinner, and after an evening spent in their society 
we must fall back on Stevenson’s essay “ Talk and Talkers” 


if we wish to preserve the conviction that conversation can 
be an art. 


Our modern Johnsons make whale-like noises only in their 
articles, and our modern Goldsmith—but we have no modern 
Goldsmith—wonuld talk like poor Poll in recurring volumes 
of reminiscences. To sparkle in conversation is now the 
mark of literary mediocrity, and our great men unpack 
their hearts in words in their notebooks and in their private 
diaries written for publication. Perhaps they are not so 
lavishly provided with good things as their illustrious 
forebears, and cannot afford to be generous; perhaps they 
are afraid of appearing arrogant to lesser minds that may 
not sparkle; but it is certain that the present-day hero- 
worshipper must expect to find his hero reticent. Possibly 
if washerwomen could read shorthand they would find the 
souls of these thrifty giants expressed on their cuffs; we 
who have spent an evening in their unimpressive society can 
only say that we have heard no word of them. 


Of course there are rare exceptions, but we fancy that few 
people would be found to contend that this is an age of 





accomplished talkers. Yet, if we are not strangely inferior 
to our ancestors, we must suppose that the spirit that they 
expressed in talk now finds another outlet. Perhaps every 
other man we meet is a mute and glorious Pepys, or it may 
be that the modern taste for writing works of fiction marks 
the thankless doom of our lost conversationalists. At all 
events, in support of the theory that men and women write 
the things that once upon a time they would have been 


satisfied with saying an agreeable piece of evidence lies under 
our hand, 


It takes the form of three fat red notebooks filled with 
the handwriting of a man who prided himself, we should 
infer, on its almost painful neatness. He was a school- 
master, one of those luckless schoolmasters who do not 
find boys sympathetic, and wander, the dreariest of exiles, 
through the wastes of school-life. Throughout this mass 
of unconnected notes—for his respect for form did not 
extend beyond occasional phrases—his references to his 
pupils are almost without exception gloomy. He finds 
his boys lazy, ill-mannered, snobbish, and normally so 
untruthful that he repeatedly makes the fatal mistake 
of disbelieving their assertions when they happen to be 
true. Because of this lack of justice the boys called 
him Jeffries behind his back, and he notes the fact with- 
out comment. Yet, like many people who do not like boys, 
he was evidently passionately fond of children, and sweetens 
his pages with strange little notes of their ways. “ Babies 
eat their bread-and-butter upside down, in order to taste the 
butter.” “ When children are sent to bed early they make 
up their minds not to go to sleep; when they are lying 
awake in bed they try to see how many they can count.” 
“When it is snowing the children walk along with their 
tongues out to catch the flakes.” ‘Nelly hoards her new 
pennies until they are quite brown and spoiled ; this is the 
true parable of the talents.” “I have to win the affections 
of children with sweets and little presents. Others. can do 
it without this.” Against these we can only set one human 
observation on his pupils: “There is an oddity in boys: 
Simmons played truant yesterday to play schools with his 
cousins.” 


It will be seen that our schoolmaster cuts a not unamiable 
figure in his notebooks, in spite of the fact that as a master 
he clearly erred on the side of severity. He was, we may 
venture, a lonely sort of man separated from his fellows by 
a gulf of shyness, certainly disillusioned and certainly 
possessed of vague literary ambitions. Probably his note- 
books were intended to provide materials for some half- 
conceived masterpiece, for here and there we can see him 
striving after the finished phrase. Yet often enough he has 
merely jotted down the heads of his thought, the roughest 
outline of his impression, so that we who lack the key seek 
in vain for his meaning. Even when the sense is clear, we 
feel sometimes that a link is missing between the writer and 
the written word. “ After a certain age it is very necessary 
that our dreams should be good to eat,” is a superficial 
cynicism that hardly fits his character as we have conceived 
it. And this: “When we found him in the snow his 
clothes and hair were stiff with frozen beer ; when we lifted 
him it sounded as though his bones were breaking ;”’ is it a 
reminiscence or the climax of a tale? We scan the next 
item on the page for an answer, and find only the poignant 
cry, “ How can I stop the barber blowing down my neck ?” 
As an artistic form these notebooks are perplexing. 


The most coherent section, nearly a whole notebook, is 
devoted to his notes of a holiday in Paris ; but he has hardly 
escaped the conventional discoveries that reward all inex- 
perienced travellers. Here and there, however, his indi- 
viduality crops up. He sawa blind man in the street “ who 
looked as if he saw strange sights in another world,” and a 
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drunken man in a café, who raised his hat before the bar 
“as before an altar.” He examines the Monna Lisa, and 
decides that she is not smiling, and allows the Venus to 
convince him of the ugliness of human arms. “ To travel 
abroad,” he notes, “is like visiting the houses of a number 
of people whom one does not know very well—a trial for a 
shy man.” “The motor-cars pass this hotel like a roaring 
wind,” he writes conventionally enough and then gives us 
an astonishing portrait of the proprietor: “ His thick lower 
lip gleams like a wet cherry between his moustache and his 
beard.” There is a picturesque touch about the grisettes 
“struggling with great bundles of linen as with drunken 
lovers,” and then we come on an impression that lacks the 
revealing word: “The people in the windy streets are like 
heroes on Japanese prints.” Doubtless he had seen some- 
thing, but he has not told us what he had seen. 


Very few of his notes are concerned with literature, but 
evidently he read a few French books while he was in 
Paris. He suggests that Dumas modelled the famous 
escape from the ChAteau d’If on Casanova’s equally famous 
escape from the prison of the Plombs, and on Zola’s 
“ Oeuvre” he writes :—“ It would seem that the clearer the 
artist’s vision the more certain it is that he will never do 
anything permanently satisfactory to himself,” which goes 
to confirm the theory that he himself has literary dreams. 
It is typical of his method that he follows this reflection 
with the note, “To-day I saw a man whose waistcoat-pockets 
were so large that his hands disappeared in them entirely.” 
We are possibly wrong, but it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that the odd abruptness of his journal reflected 
a certain mental incoherence. On one page we find a 
quotation from Isabelle Eberhardt on happiness, a memoran- 
dum that the Charing Cross-road smells of raspberry-jam 
and hot vinegar, a paradox on cowardice—“a man may be 
afraid of blows yet his moral cowardice may set him 
fighting with a stout face”—and the extraordinary com- 
ment, “‘ P—— hates me because I challenge the luxury of 
his grief.” 

There is, too, a curious mental contrariness about the man 
that makes his character difficult to grip. It was not 
modesty that led him to write: “There are days on which 
the lowness of the clouds incommodes me and makes me 
feel cramped,” yet a page later we find him writing humbly : 
“Tbsen says that the majority is always wrong, but I must 
try to remember that the minority is not always right,” and 
in a still darker mood, “I would like to exchange all my 
thrills and passions for a life without desire, without hope, 
and without regret.” At times he realised that he was in 
the wrong minority, poor man ! 


We have lingered over these notebooks partly because 
they are interesting in themselves and partly because they 
supply a good instance of the harm people do themselves in 
being reticent. It is clear that the writer was a man with a 
serious turn of mind coupled with an odd, individual outlook 
on life, and failing the society of his likes he expressed him- 
self only in notes written for his own eyes, which is no kind 
of expression atall. For lack of impulse from without, such 
an impulse as we can all find in good talk, our disillusioned 
schoolmaster waned at the end to silent nothingness. He 
hardly even survives in his notebooks, for, as we have said, 
a large part of his notes are now meaningless. He is like 
one of those misers in whose coffers the impatient heirs find 
nothing but withered leaves, the fairies, who do not like 
misers, having substituted the sweepings of the forest for the 
sweepings of the city. In his lifetime he hoarded the little 
treasures of his mind instead of sending them out to win 
interest, and now his notes crumble to dust and all his new 
pennies are spoiled and brown. Greater men than he are 
making the same mistake. 





MUSIC 


Waeyer, with his puissant lure, is again drawing crowds to 
Covent Garden. Old men and women who have heard the 
“Ring” a score of times or more are there, reviving 
memories of their first never-to-be-forgotten visit to 
Bayreuth ; young creatures who have never heard it are 
there, pressing to their seats with haste and hope; matrons 
from the country, bachelors from the clubs, fine ladies from 
Mayfair, still finer ones from the suburbs—’tis a varied and 
interesting throng that fills the house from ficor to ceiling. 
Interesting, chiefly because it shows that the “ Ring” has 
passed successfully through the dangerous age when Fashion 
might have weakened its hold upon the public taste. Time 
was when it was so clearly the “right thing” to have heard 
the Tetralogy that everybody felt bound to go, and the 
audience was composed half of enthusiasts, half of bewildered 
folk who, when some crash aroused them from the uneasy 
slumber indulged in during Wotan’s long harangues, were 
heard to whisper, “ Do you think it will soon be over ?” or, 
more boldly, “ Could we manage to slip out?” Then the 
“Ring” was performed again, and these poor, unworthy 
ones, their duty done, being able to stay joyfully at home, 
the enthusiasts had all the seats to themselves. Never had 
they worshipped God as they worshipped the deities that 
Wagner assembled round his throne. For many years this 
ecstatic state of things continued. When July came people 
in the enlightened sets did not ask each other, “ When are 
you going to Scotland?” but “When are you going to 
Bayreuth?” Even the folk who had always considered 
“abroad ” as a “horrid place,” joined the flight to the little 
German town, and came back satiated with musical happi- 
ness and amorous of all that had to do with Germany. 

But a few years since, a critical moment seemed to have 
arrived. Ring Cycles were announced at Covent Garden, 
Dr. Richter and the best artists assembled, yet the expected 
line “ All seats sold” did not appear in the advertisements. 
The faithful saw with wonder that there were empty places, 
and now uprose audacious voices declaring that they had 
heard the “Ring” sufficiently often, and would give it a 
rest. Was great Wagner, then, going to submit to the 
common lot, and suffer a season of coldness and eclipse? It 
really seemed as if it might beso. But now these terrifying 
doubts need trouble us no more. Without Richter, and 
with several artists whom we had not known, the “ Ring” 
has this autumn regained its ancient power. Two Cycles 
were announced, and, every seat for both being taken up, a 
third Cycle is to be given. When we look at the portentous 
musical announcements for this winter, with opera here, 
there, and everywhere, and concerts which promise to be of 
more than ordinary interest on every day of the week, we 
are unable to deny that this success of the “Ring” is 
significant indeed; we are forced to admit that Wagner 
continues to be the greatest hypnotiser among the com- 
posers—‘ The rogue has given us potions to make us love 
him.” 

The ardent patriots who insist to us that Great Britain is 
really the most musically-inclined country in the world will 
not fail to point to this enthronisation of Wagner among us 
as giving weight to their contention. They will say that we 
may be slow, but we are sure, that we take time to consider 
our music, but that when we have decided on its gusto, we 
are faithful. Thirty years ago, as they rightly point out, 
Wagnerians were in England as the Gnostics, now they are 
the of méAXo1, and herein we are to admire the cautious 
good sense of our countrymen. They have discrimination, 
not appetite only, as Lord Rosebery wishes they had about 
libraries. As to this, some of us may wish they could have 
a little more discrimination while they are about it, and 
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show themselves able to appreciate more than only one good 
composer at a time. At Munich, Berlin, and other towns 
where there are opera-houses, Mozart Cycles are given every 


year, and there is as great a demand for places as there is . 


when the “ Ring” is performed. We fear that the Bank- 
ruptcy Court would be the end of an impresario who should 


announce a Mozart Cycle in London. We celebrate at this | 


time the centenary of Liszt, one of the most influential 
pioneers the world of music has seen, as well as one of the 
noblest of men, a man whose life is as a ray of sunshine in 
the murky history of composers’ careers. But are we cele- 
brating it here in England? Is there any sort of attempt 
being made on a serious scale by those who represent what 
is musically best in us, to arrive even at moderate acquaint- 
ance with the work of Liszt? We may be slow and sure, 
but about Liszt we will not ask for opportunity even to be 
slow. We simply remain in our ignorance, and judge him 


from a piano concerto, a piano piece or two, and a Hungarian | 


Rhapsody, fragments of the fruits of his genius which chance 
has blown over the wall within which we entrench ourselves, 


outside of which so much that is beautiful is growing. The’ 


Times newspaper devotes an able and cautious article to 


Liszt, and puts the case very well by saying that the point. 


to be noticed about him is that he saw where music was 
tending and took the path first. 

But though the Times adopts a much larger and more just 
attitude towards Liszt than it used to do, its thoughtful 
critic writes as if he knew his Liszt better on paper than by 
performance, and he insists, as we think unduly, on the 
melodic weakness of the composer compared with his power 
of treating a subject and “creating atmosphere.” He will 
find that a not inconsiderable number of the more catholic- 
minded musicians of France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
who have heard a great deal more of Liszt’s music than we 
English, would wonder at, if they did not resent as a dis- 
courtesy, such expressions as “The interjection of some 
paltry tag of melody,” or “The bombast and consequence 
with which little trivial phrases are asserted and reasserted.” 
There isa “large carelessness” in the work of Liszt, no 
doubt; but there is enough fine power of using melodies 
which none but a genius of the first class could have invented, 
to balance the occasional over-estimation of the importance 
of an idea. Liszt had the genuine mother-wit in music, as 
opposed to the mere cleverness of the many musicians with 
whose works we are flooded, while the great man is neglected. 
We have no desire to quarrel with people who are honestly 
unable to see beauty and significance in Liszt’s themes. We 
shall do well to remember that our neighbours the French, 
who have just as good a right as ourselves to set up as 
arbiters of correct musical taste, see little or no merit in the 
themes of Brahms or Tchaikovsky, and—shall we add ?—of 
Elgar (though perhaps their knowledge of these composers is 
not very great; on a par, perhaps, with the ordinary concert- 
goer’s knowledge of Liszt). Now most English music-lovers 
think that the melodies of Brahms and many of Tchaikovsky’s 
are very fine indeed. Let us not, then, speak too contemptu- 
ously of those of Liszt, which are more esteemed by most 
competent persons in other countries than those of the 
German and the Russian who are so much admired here. 

While London has been recanonising Wagner, and doing 
nothing to honour Liszt, the last of the important provincial 
Festivals has been gladdening the hearts of quiet dwellers 
in Kast Anglia. Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra and 
several excellent soloists have joined the Norwich Festival 
Choir in performing such eternal music as that of Bach's 
Mass in B minor and Mozart’s Requiem, and such works as 
Sullivan's “Golden Legend” and Elgar’s “The Kingdom,” 
concerning the eternity of which it is permissible to: have 
our doubts. Three years ago the first Norwich choir, under its 
hew régime, showed that it was capable of producing a lovely 





tone, and that its intelligence could stand a comparison with 
that of its most celebrated rivals. This year, the choir has 
more than maintained its reputation in the difficult ordeal 
of singing music which is as familiar to the present genera- 
tion of amateurs as “ The Messiah ” and “ Elijah” were to 
their fathers. For the Norwich Committee had decided, 
wisely enough, to hazard the introduction of no new works. 
An audience such as that which triennially emerges in its 
best clothes from the parsonages and halls of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the comfortable Georgian houses of a score of 
country towns, is not made up of folk who hear much music 
in London. It consists of the class which at all times prefer 
the theatre to the concert-room. 

The great people of the country, who are half the year in 
London, are very rarely to be seen in Queen’s Hall, and the 
lesser people, wheu they get their week of dissipation, “ do” 
as many plays as they can crowd into it, and reck little of 
what is going on at Bechstein or AMolian Halls. But the 
triennial week of music in the local capital is really a festival 
time for them, and they are sure to be best pleased if it gives 
them an opportunity for becoming acquainted with the music 
which they have heard the enlightened amateurs discuss, 
and about the merits of which there is no longer much doubt. 
lt is certainly better that the newest music should be first 
tasted in the great musical centres, to see if it is poisonous 
or wholesome, than that the inexperienced daughters of 
music in the country villages should be called upon to pro- 
nounce upon its savour. Everybody seemed satisfied with 
the music offered at the recent Norwich Festival and the 
manner of its performance. The only work about which we 
heard questionings was the “Golden Legend,” which no 
longer thrills ears accustomed to Bach and Brahms. But 
there are still numbers of uncritical people who like it very 
much, and ask why they should not be allowed to hear it, 
since their neighbours who can appreciate Bach are allowed 
to hear the Mass. They remind us of the golfers who com- 
plain that all the holes are planned with a view to the 
enjoyment of the Scotch players. It is hard not to sympa- 
thise with their pleadings, and yet conscience warns us that 
we must not be satisfied with what is easy, but must try. to 
geton terms with the difficulties. So the “ Golden Legend,” 
we fear, must go. 








SOME OLD THEATRES OF PARIS 
THE PORTE ST. MARTIN: II. 


Victor Hveo’s next contribution to the romantic school 
met with still fiercer discussion. ‘“ Lucréce Borgia” formed 
the theme of violent polemics, and it is in connection with 
this play that Mr. Georges Cain, the director of the 
Carnavalet Museum, and author of many books on old 
Paris, relates in his “Anciens Théatres de Paris” the 
following amusing dialogue between the director of the 
Odéon and Victor Hugo :— 

At the first representation of “ Lucréce Borgia” strident 
hissing was suddenly heard : 


—Comment, on siffle? fit Harel, absolument ébahi. 
Qu’est-ce que cela signifie ? 

Et Hugo lui répondit : 

—Ca signifie que la piéce est bien de moi! 


The Porte St. Martin next staged Hugo’s ‘“‘ Marie Tudor,” 
and “Angéle,” by Dumas, which both obtained tolerable 
success, but no real triumph is to be recorded -until the first 
night of “‘ La Tour de Nesle,” a curious and original play in 
more ways than one, for the true author was Dumas, althongh 
he did not appear in name on the playbill. Sn 

In 1840 Balzac braved public opinion on the stage-of the 
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Porte St. Martin with his “ Vautrin,” which, however, was 
soon prohibited by the Government, as it was considered 
to be lacking in respect towards Louis Philippe. The 
theatre was obliged to close for six months. It then reopened 
under a new management; but, in spite of the numerous 
attempts made to reinstate it in public favour, it is only 
from 1844 onwards that it again presents arealinterest. At 
that date hegan the series of representations of d’Ennery’s 
and Anicet Bourgeois’s works, who both rejuvenated and 
perfected to a wonderful degree the then existing form of 
melodrama. One of the characteristics of their plays is an 
irreproachable moral tone. They disdained, however, the 
old formula of melodrama, and styled their plays simply 
“ dramas.” 

These two authors deserve special recognition on account 
of the influence they exercised on modern French drama. 
They both began their literary career at about the same 
period. Anicet Bourgeois’s first play dates from 1825, that 
of d’Ennery was produced in 1831. The titles are amusing 
as being curiously suggestive of the mentality of the time. 
Anicet’s play was called “Gustave, ou le Napolitain ;” 
d’Ennery’s appeared with the thrilling title of “ Emile, ou 
le Fils d’un Pair de France! ” 

The secret of the success of these two playwrights resides 
especially in their knowledge of the art of creating or 
suspending,the interest of the plot, and of disposing appro 
priately of the events, so that, although extraordinary, they 
always appear probable. Anicet Bourgeois possessed, to the 
highest degree, the gift of invention; unfortunately his 
style is careless, as otherwise he would have ranked next to 
Dumas in the history of the theatre of the last century. In 
1834 the Porte St. Martin gave his play “ La Vénitienne,”’ 
which was very popular. 


D’Ennery’s dramas contain the same plan as those of : 
Anicet Bourgeois, but he possessed besides the talent of - 
knowing how to mingle skilfully the terrible and the comical. . 


We need not enumerate here d’Ennery’s many triumphs, 
as they are universally known, and “ Les Deux Orphelines,” 
“Le Vieux Caporal,” and “La Bonne Aventure” have 


enthralled thousands of simple, innocent souls of both. 


hemispheres. 


Later on the Porte St. Martin produced “ Schamyl,” by ° 


Paul Meurice, which furnished the occasion of a new triumph 
for the great actor Mélingue. At that time Mélingue was 
one of the last actors of the truly romantic school, and 
ranked next to Bocage, whom, however, he never surpassed 
notwithstanding his great talent. He possessed a splendid 
physique, and a superb voice which he knew how to modulate 
so as to produce the greatest possible effect. He had also 
what for an actor are indispensable qualities—a real scenic 
intelligence, and an unlimited opinion of his own value. 
Mélingue was the favourite of the great public, as he 
impersonated for them the reckless and handsome heroes of 
the romantic plays devised by the author’s imagination. He 
was the artist of Paris who earned the most money at that 
time, and he was much in demand by the different theatre 
managers, who well realised the admirable capacity he 
possessed of exciting popular sympathy and interest. 

The Porte St. Martin resumed for a time its old traditions, 
and produced some pidces a spectacle, such as the thrilling 
“Nuits de la Seine,” and the captivating “Chevaliers du 
Brouillard.” In 1862 “Le Bossu,” by Anicet Bourgeois and 
Paul Féval, was presented for the first time. But it is 
whispered that still another name should have figured on 
the play-bill, that of one of the greatest modern dramatists, 
Victorien Sardou. Indeed, on comparing the construction of 
“ Le Bossu” with that of some of Sardou’s recognised plays, 
“many points of resemblance can be found, especially in the 
masterly treatment of the plot and denotiment. 

--The old Porte St. Martin, so full of glorious souvenirs, 





was doomed to destruction during the gloomy days of the 
Commune. The last success it witnessed was when Sardou’s 
“ Patrie” was given in 1869. The subject of this play was 
suggested to Sardou by an incident recorded in Motley’s 
incomparable “ History of the United Netherlands.” 

It. was impossible, however, that the well-known theatre 
should no longer form a part of the Boulevard St. Martin, 
of which it was nearly as prominent a feature as the fine 
old gateway whose name it bore. In 1873 a new playhouse 
was erected on the same site, bearing the same name ; but 
until the ’eighties no artistic manifestation particularly 
worthy of mention is to be recorded. In 1884 the new 
Porte St. Martin rang with applause still louder than that 
which the old house had heard in days of yore. This was 
when Sardou’s “ Theodora” was given, with Sarah Bern- 
hardt in the title-réle. Three years later this artiste sur- 
passed herself in “ La Tosca,” by the same author, and her 
creation of the capricious and tragic character of Floria 
Tosca ranks without doubt as one of her most stirring and 
wonderful achievements. 

The Porte St. Martin possesses still one more reason for 
being considered one of the real temples of French Art, 
for Coquelin, the inimitable, after having abandoned the 
Thédtre Francais, takes up his residence on the Boulevards, 
and creates there Rostand’s chef d’euwvre, “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” The first night of “Cyrano” remains a never- 
to-be-forgotten event in the French literary world, for those 
who had “come to scoff” remained to applaud, to clamour 
for the author and his principal interpreter. 

Since then many have been the successes scored at the 
Porte St. Martin. On its immense stage—far too vast, in 
fact, when the plays do not require a complicated mise-en- 
scéne—comedies, dramas, and historical plays, from the pens 
of the most talented authors, have followed each other in 
rapid succession. One production, however, is specially 
notable—that of Rostand’s ‘‘ Chantecler,” before an audience 
anxious both to applaud and to criticise. 

The Porte St. Martin has represented for more than a 
century all the most interesting movements and changes of 
French drama. It is an essentially Parisian theatre, and 
those who would like to experience the agreeable sensation 
of visiting one of the shrines where real Art has ever been 
defended and worshipped should, during their stay in the 
French capital, pass an evening in the famous playhouse 
of the Boulevard St. Martin: they will not regret it. 

Marc Lose. 








ART 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS 


By Frank Harris 


I wap heard a good deal about the autumn exhibition of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street, so I ran in just to have 4 
look at some of the pictures, and ended by spending a long 
afternoon of sheer delight. There are half a dozen pictures 
in it which are worth more than one visit. There is a land- 
scape and seascape combined, by Elphinstone, which appears 
to me to achieve all that the best Post-Impressionists aimed 
at without losing charm or gay colour. There is a portrait, 
too, of Mr. Charles Holme, by Laszlo, a really fine piece of 
characterisation, as good, it seems to me, as the best of 
Sargent. A “Placid Morning,” by Sheard, lives in my 
memory, too, and a picture of Brixham with the fishing- 
boats in the foreground and the lights behind as if seen in 
a dream by Rooke. 
But the work that.catches the eye, puzzling and pleasing 
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at the same time, is a picture by Joseph Simpson called 
“Summer.” A rather pretty woman, clad in a loose flowered 
dressing-gown, leaning negligently with her right hand 
supporting her head on a round table. The table is covered 
with a white cloth, and on a dish immediately in front of the 
woman are two or three green apples. There is a window 
immediately behind her, in which the figure of a man 
appears, the dark form telling in an extraordinary way. 
The room is flooded in brilliant sunlight. There is nothing 
particularly beautiful about the woman—a sort of languid 
softness in the figure as of expectancy. But the decora- 
tive value of the whole thing is superb, beyond praise 
indeed. Critics complain that Mr. Simpson’s work 
cannot be classified. No original artist’s work can be 
classified. But this picture might hang side by side with 
Whistler’s famous picture “La Princesse du Pays de la 
Porcelaine,” and hold its own. In that masterpiece 
Whistler paints the lady against a Japanese screen, with 
bright flowers on it and spots of colour—somewhat the same 
effect as Mr. Simpson gives us here in the woman's flowered 
dressing-gown. 

I do not mean, of course, that Mr. Simpson has borrowed 
anything from Whistler, far from it indeed; Whistler 
never bathed any figure that I know of in such sunlight as 
this of Mr. Simpson. But the two pictures stand in my 
memory side by side, for Mr. Simpson’s, too, is a decorative 
panel of extraordinary beauty, boldness, and charm. 


THE MEDICi GALLERY 


Tue art of reproducing great pictures in colour has in these 
latter days been brought to a high pitch of perfection, and 
that this is so is due in no small measure to the work of the 
Medici Society. In old days such results were laboriously 
compassed by means of the Arundel Prints, reproduced from 
copies painfully and exactly made by skilled hands; to-day, 
the process, if in some respects easier, is no less exact and 
careful, and the result is unquestionably better. Photo- 
graphy lends priceless assistance towards producing the 
first copy, and even more in reflecting the very texture of 
the surface of the original; and upon its base of finely- 
balanced light and shade comes the difficult task of arranging 
the sequence of colour-blocks designed to produce the desired 
effect, and the yet more difficult and delicate task of so 
exactly superimposing them that the result shall be a true 
copy of a great and perhaps a vanished masterpiece. By 
such means we may still possess a copy of the lost Gioconda, 
may still contemplate the wonderful hues and the elusive 
personality of the lady whom Leonardo admired; and in 
this gallery are many other great works similarly repeated for 
the benefit of those who cannot gain access to the originals, 
and yet have soul enough to desire their company. 

The selection now available is large and in the best sense 
representative. Among the latest additions to the Gallery 
is a splendid copy in colours of Hoppner’s fine picture of 
“Lady Charlotte Campbell as Aurora,” which was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of 1796. It is one of the artist’s 
happiest efforts, and the proprietors of the Gallery are 
fortunate in obtaining permission from its owner, the Duke 
of Argyll, to reproduce it for the benefit of the thousands 
who can never see the original in its distant home at 
Inveraray. Lady Charlotte Campbell, the daughter of one 
of the lovely Gunnings, was famous as a wit and beauty in 
her youth, admired for her talents by Sir Walter Scott, and 
toasted as a beauty by Byron, before she became known to a 
wider circle in the hard circumstances of her later years as 
Lady Charlotte Bury, the author of an indiscreet diary and 
of many once-admired novels and verses. The greatest and 
finest of the Italian Masters may here be studied to advan- 








tage—Leonardo, Raphael, Titian, Botticelli, Luini, Giorgione 
Fra Lippo Lippi, Correggio, and Carpaccio are all repre- 
sented; and we have, too, our own English Masters— 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, 
among the eighteenth-century giants, and Holbein, Lely, 
Vandyke, and Velasquez among those of an earlier day. 
French, German, and Dutch schools are also well repre- 
sented—indeed, the excellence of the choice throughout is 
almost as marked as the mechanical perfection of the process 
of reproduction. The prices too are moderate, when the 
character of the work is considered. 

A noteworthy feature of the exhibition is the fine set of 
reproductions from drawings of the Masters, of which some 
hundreds are offered at quite low prices. Both student and 
connoisseur will find much to delight the eye and mind in 
these. The delicacy and individuality of the originals is 
perfectly preserved. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Lancetot Lawton 


WAR AND SECRECY 


“Tue Times” of Wednesday announces that the despatch 
published the previous day from its special representative at 
Tripoli will be the last which will appear from him, “as the 
rigid nature of the censorship makes the transmission of 
independent news almost impracticable.” It is safe to 
assume that the war correspondents who were hastened to 
the scene of hostilities in Tripoli were not a little surprised 
when they discovered that the Italian general staff had 
decreed secrecy in regard to all military operations. The 
cordial reception they had enjoyed at the hands of the 
authorities in Rome must have disarmed suspicion, and at the 
same time raised the most sanguine expectations as to the 
privileges to be accorded them in the field. The natural 
consequence of disappointment has been resentment, and in 
the circumstances it is not improbable that Italy is receiving 
only a scant measure of that fairplay which comes from 
unbiassed criticism, or from the hearing of both sides of the 
story. Meanwhile the rigid censorship which she has insti- 
tuted cannot protect her from the calculated mis-statements 
of Constantinople. Before passing a final judgment on the 
tragic events of last week all clear-thinking people will await 
a more impartial account of the circumstances than is to be 
found in the Press of Europe. 

It is not alone in the matter of restraining the activities 
of war correspondents that Italy, whose naval and military 
attachés were, of course, present throughout the Manchurian 
campaign, has followed the example of Japan; she has 
extended her control to the homeland itself, and Press and 
people are under the strictest supervision. In this connec- 
tion it will be interesting to recall the methods adopted by 
the Japanese during the late war. In Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama the lives of many of the European residents and 
tourists were made unbearable. Private correspondence 
was tampered with in a manner which, after making full 
allowance for the exigencies of war, was wholly unjustifi- 
able. Letters to ordinary individuals were ruthlessly torn 
open and clumsily sealed up again, so as to convey the 
impression that they had been damaged in transit. In 
numerous instances communications never reached their 
destinations. Many of the servants in the employ of the 
Legations, the hotels, and private households were in the 
pay of the Government; while it was notorious that the 
guides who were engaged by tourists, and the interpreters 
attached to foreign military and naval officers and to the 
war correspondents, augmented their incomes by the prac« 
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tice of espionage. The clumsy way in which these men 
_went about their work deceived nobody. Frequently they 
-were caught with their ears to keyholes, and over and 
over again they were discovered picking locks and 
opening boxes. Consequently, in front of their ser- 
vants; or without first examining the corridors in the 
vicinity of their rooms, Europeans never indulged in con- 
versation that might be construed.as unfavourable to the 
Japanese. Any documents which for private reasons they 
wished to keep secret they carried about in their pockets. 
Apart from the organised secret service composed of 
servants, the towns swarmed with police agents in mufti. 
For a European to come under suspicion it was not necessary 
for him to speak against the Japanese. It was sufficient 
that he expressed, even with qualification, praise of Russian 
gallantry. As soon as he entered a ’rikisha a policeman 
did likewise, and trundled after him wherever he went. If 
he took train to the mountains or to the seaside he was 
assiduously followed. The mere knowledge on the part of 
the natives that he was under surveillance resulted in the 
ominous rumour being spread far and wide that he was a 
Russian spy, and the newspapers in various localities did 
not hesitate to record his presence as of one who was acting 
in that dubious capacity. 

The man with the camera was exposed to particular 
danger and ill-treatment. If while taking a photograph of 
@ museum or of a rural scene a detachment of soldiers with 
a field-gun happened to pass by, he was promptly pounced 
upon by a policeman, and requested to proceed to the police- 
station, where his plates or films were confiscated. <A 
story is told of a Frenchman with a curious sense of 
humour, who, in wandering round Nagasaki with a filmless 
Kodak, was taken. to the police-station at least twenty 
-times. On each occasion he explained that he was 
“practising” snapshotting, and after the camera had 
been minutely inspected by the entire office staff he 
secured his release. With all their precautions, however, 
the Japanese succeeded in arresting only two men against 
whom they were able to bring specific charges of espionage. 
One .of these presented a clear case. The other was 
extremely doubtful. But both men were convicted and 
sentenced to terms of imprisonmeut. The doubtful case 
_was that of a French officer who had been in the Japanese 
service, and who was well known and well respected 
throughout the land. The evidence was heard in camerd, 
but in an official statement subsequently issued, upon which 
it must be assumed the case for the prosecution rested, it 
was shown that the accused had been communicating 
Japanese military movements to military officers in France 
and to a French newspaper. There was not the least 
evidence that he had acted the part of spy for the Russian 
Government. Considerable controversy arose in consequence 
of the conviction, and the Emperor soon saw fit to grant a 
pardon on the ground of the prisoner’s ill-health. The 
officer, by this time in a very enfeebled state, did not long 
survive the disgrace inflicted upon him, and he died in his 
own country. That his communications had been harmful 
to the Japanese could not be doubted. But whether they 
amounted to espionage in the strict sense of the word is 
-open to grave question, and probably the Japanese object 
would have been achieved in a more satisfactory and 
certainly in a more commendable way had they given him a 
preliminary warning instead of ending a long and honour- 
able career by jumping to the conclusion that he was a spy. 

Elaborate as was their system of espionage, it was by no 
means successful, To my knowledge the Russians were in 
possession of the plans of all the principal naval ports, and 
2a: Russian agent actually secured a passage on -board a 
cGovernment, ship which voyaged to many of the dockyards 
-and naval arsenals. He succeeded in obtaining a valuable 





series of photographs, but, owing to the inability of the 
Russians to take the offensive, these were of little use to 
them. The observance of secrecy in regard to their naval 
and military movements has been looked upon as one of the 
principal factors of Japan’s triumph. On this subject, as 
well as on many others concerning Japan, mistaken views 
are held. 

Again and again the police authorities found it necessary 
during the war to enforce the law which provided for 
punishment in cases where items of information contrary to 
the interests of the Army and Navy were given publicity, and 
at the same time they exerted their influence with the editors 
to induce them not to insert in their newspapers anything 
that might react unfavourably upon the situation generally. 
In spite of these precautions, however, news frequently 
leaked out and ultimately found its way into journals 
published abroad. The wisdom of the Japanese in seeking 
to suppress news that was prejudicial to military interests 
cannot be doubted. Before I comment upon their treat- 
ment of war correspondents, let me say that I write 
without the least bias. As far as I myself was concerned 
the restrictions imposed upon the newspaper representa- 
tives at the front did not apply, for during the war I was 
engaged either upon neutral territory in close proximity 


’ to the field of operations, and in the waters adjacent to Port 


Arthur, or else as correspondent in Japan with headquarters 
at Tokyo. While I am in perfect agreement with the 
principle of the censorship, I am entitled to complain of its 
hopeless inefficiency in so far as it came under my attention 
in the capital. The censors at the various Government 
Departments were constantly changed during the day, and 
that which one man refused another frequently passed. 
Thus a correspondent was under the necessity of repeatedly 
submitting the same message for inspection in the hope that 
he would ultimately find a more lenient or, as the case might 
be, a more intelligent official in charge of the Department. 
He was in duty bound to adopt this course for fear another 
correspondent might forestall him. Occasionally informa- 
tion contained in a despatch passed for one correspondent 
was rejected without rhyme or reason when tendered by 
another. For instance, the Japanese would not permit me 
to telegraph the news that ten Christian churches had been 
burned by the mob during the peace riots, but simultaneously 
they allowed the representative of a news agency to do so. 
Moreover, in rejecting despatches, they declined to give any 
idea of the time when such despatches might become accept- 
able, or to suggest amendments which would be likely to 
meet the official objections. The only course open to the 
correspondent was to keep steadily submitting the rejected 
item in various forms on the chance that one of these might 
meet with approval, or that some day the information itself 
would be permissible for publication abroad. Thus the 
censors by their inefficiency only increased the work of their 
own Departments and caused unnecessary irritation. 

In spite of the precautions adopted with regard to journal- 
istic despatches, news that the authorities were desirous of 
keeping secret frequently found its way into foreign news- 
papers. This was due to the fact that in the course of their 
duties Ministers and Consuls constantly transmitted items 
of important information in private cypher to their Govern- 
ments, and in this way news sometimes leaked out which, 
had the Japanese possessed control, would never have been 
published. While correspondents were vainly endeavouring 
to send home the result of the first day’s fighting in the 
battle of the Japan Sea, the United States Consul at Naga- 
saki communicated with his Government in code, and the 
despatch was published widespread. If the required 


secrecy is to be maintained in future warfare it will be 
necessary for the countries concerned not only to exercise 
supervision over correspondents on the spot, but. also to 
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obtain from the Foreign Offices of friendly Powers some 
definite guarantee that information relating-to military 
operations and conveyed through diplomatic channels will 
not be prematurely divulged. 

In the Russo-Japanese War the censorship was frequently 
abused in order to cover up the blunders of both sides. The 
entire absence of war correspondents from the field would 
probably lead to worse evils than those which result from 
their presence ; for soldiers are only human, and in their 
reports they might occasionally be tempted to conceal some 
of their defects, if not their reverses. At the same time, it 
is intolerable that a general should be harassed in his work 
by having constantly at his heels a large number of critics— 
some of doubtful competency. While 1 am not prepared 
to say that the Russo-Japanese campaign made out a 
case for the abolition of war correspondents, I believe that 
it proved up to the hilt the necessity for placing them under 
proper restraint. My solution of the difficulty would be to 
permit only a limited number of men of known integrity, 
representing leading newspapers, to accompany an Army in 
the field. In the despatches or articles which they might 
communicate to their journals I would permit, under a strict 
censorship, only descriptions of events that had actually 
taken place, and would prohibit anything in the nature of 
criticism or speculation. I would not allow any of them to 
leave the Army while the operations were in progress. I 
would deal with any breach of the regulations relating to 
the maintenance of military secrecy with the utmost 
severity ; while from each attaché following the Army I 
would require a promise that he would not forward his 
reports to his Government until the campaign was at an end. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 





Tue stockbroker and his co-partner the jobber are both 
heartily sick of doing nothing. They both know by long 
experience that the public will only come in upon a rising 
market. Therefore prices have been marked up, and the 
result has been an increase in business. The Stock 
Fxchange would not mark up prices if there were any 
gen inc sellers about. But there are none. The little men 
wo were dispossessed of their shares last May-time have 
now come into the market again. The jobbers have bought 
back, and the shrewdest of the investors have been picking 
up stock, The natural result has been an improved tone in 
all markets and a distinct rise in prices. It is to the interest 
of everybody to see an advance in prices. The banks, who 
hold enormous blocks of pawned stock, do not wish to press 
forced sales, and will only sell as the market is strong enough 
to take delivery. The little gamblers who are in again 
would like a little longer run for their money, and the 
brokers and jobbers, having tasted blood, feel hungry for a 
boom. We must not forget that the year has been good, in 
spite of political seares. Traders have made money which 
they have not 'spent, and the accumulated savings of the 
year will amount to quite three hundred millions, all of 
which must be invested either in securities or in new works. 
For some years past we have been lending freely to foreign 
countries. The interest on this money is coming back, and 
the money we have lent is being spent on reproductive works. 

ers for material come here as a result of the loans made 
by the financiers. Thus a manufacturer who lends a thou- 
sand to a foreign railway not only gets his 5 per cent., but 
he may also get a good order, upon which he makes a still 
higher profit. Therefore, if foreign affairs calm down, we 


may look for a good period in trade, and a good period on 
the Stock Exchange, ‘a 





The promoter evidently thinks that the public will be 
willing to put up-all the money he wants, for. he- has 
numberless schemes ready. Sound investments are going 
well. Almost all the really good issues have been-eagerly 
subscribed. I do not suppose that many people outside the 
Harrison and Crossfield group took shares in the new Lam- 
pard Company. Java estates are not very satisfactory 
investments. Few have done any good, and all have been 
purchased too dear. The Partington Steel and Iron was 
guaranteed by the Pearson and Knowles Company, and was 
therefore a perfectly sound 6 per cent. investment. The 
Alberta Bae po my Ll was not attractive. In many of the 
Canadian issues the details given us are very meagre, and 
apparently the promoters consider that it is quite sufficient 
to say that the venture is Canadian. Canada is a great and 
growing country, hut its advance will be retarded if those 
who ask for money persistently ignore the first principles of 

rospectus-drafting. No debenture issue should be put 

fore the public unless an independent valuation has been 
secured. The Imperial Russian Railway Loan was, of 
course, a very sound investment, and I must congratulate 
Mr. Birch Crisp upon his enterprise in having secured the 
issue. The Bi s Islands prospectus sent out by the 
Standard Union t+ need make no appeal to serious 
investors. 


Monny.—There is very little chance of any reduction in 
the Bank Rate at this period of the year. Egypt will be 
taking three or four millions for her cotton crop. The 
Argentine crop will be good, and Brazil will probably want 
more money to finance the rubber that comes down the 
Amazon at the end of the year. We have ample supplies for 
our own needs; all our Banks are in a strong position. But 
the French Banks have had a nasty shock, and we may see 
a movement on the part of the big credit institutions to 
hoard more gold. The Bank of France always keeps a huge 
stock, but the other banks work on a very narrow margin, 
and they now feel that, ample as their resources may be in 
times of peace, they are much too small when things go 
wrong. 

Consois.—It seems to me that the selling of gilt-edged 
paper has been overdone, and I should not be surprised to 
see a reaction early in the new year. We may not get any 
advance this side of Christmas, but the selling of Consols: 
has now stopped, and small buying has begun. If the 
politician could only grasp the fact that a rise in Consols 
might prove useful to him he would agitate for the scheme 
of Consols to bearer in £5 lots. But he is incorrigibly 
stupid in all matters of finance. . 


Forrianers.—The ual closing of the Morocco question 
has at last had its effect upon markets. No well-informed 
person ever believed that Morocco would bring on war 
between France and Germany, but the newspapers talked 
such rubbish and talked so fast that in the end financiers got 
scared and foreign markets disorganised. However, all is 
now ended. Chinese bonds have not been sold in big blocks, 
but here and there nervous people have offered small lots. 
Perus are still gambled in, and no cautious person should 
fail to take his profit. 

Home Ratws.—The Home Rail market is good. The 
jobbers have turned.round and are bullish, having laid in 
small lots that they desire to sell. The Labour leaders are 
attempting to force on a strike, but that is because they live 
upon dissension. I think that they will find that the men 
will refuse to follow them. The two leading lines having 
raised wages all round, all idea of a general strike must be 
abandoned. The companies will insist upon the Government 
keeping their word, and freights will be raised. The com- 
panies will declare that they lose money by the advance in. 
wages, and they will probably show balance-sheets at. 
the end of the current half-year. But that should not deter 
buyers from picking up stock. Ali the leading lines must 
be bought. The cheapest investments are Great Central 
91 and 94 prefs. The soundest purchases are Great Western 
and North Eastern. 


Yankxers.—The attacks upon industrial business that 
were initiated by Roosevelt and continued by Taft have 
quite destroyed all confidence. The Steel Trust will fight, 
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but must lose, and the ordinary shares cannot be considered 
worth more than 45. When the trust was established this 
stock was promoters’ plunder, and the company has really 
never made it d. The leading stocks, such as Unions, 
Pennsylvanias, New York Centrals, remain sound invest- 
ments; but no gambler should go into the Yankee rail 
market to-day. 

Russer.—The public cannot sell and will not buy rubber 
shares, and the only thing that keeps any interest in the 
rubber market is the bear squeeze in Malaccas, which being 
dealt in onthe Paris Bourse, are a share apart. They are 
not worth their present price, and I advise genuine holders 
to get out whilst the squeeze is on and even cut any loss 
they may have made by purchasing at a a. figure during 
the boom. The estate is big and the whole management 
improved, but that does not justify the silly premium in the 
shares. 


Karrizs.—No one wants Kaffirs. There is no business 
doing, and though we have had a fall, I still find all the 
prices too high. The Goldfields report was colourless, and 
the dividend not as bad as the bears hoped, or so good as 
holders expected. The company appear to have bought big 
blocks of shares, as their cash is still at the same figure as 
last year, whilst they have issued £1,250,000 since the last 
balance-sheet. 


RuopESIANS.—The magnates are furious at the new sub- 
sidiary of the Chartered Company. They say, with some 
truth, that the Chartered Company has opportunities of 
picking up information denied to the other companies, and 
that itis unfair that they should use private information to 
make moneyon. Theargumentissound. The original idea 
was, no doubt, to let in the Goldfields Company, but that 
was modified, and now the Chartered Company take all the 
shares. 

O1.—The clever people talk Lobitos much higher. As I 
said they should be bought at 11s. I am inclined to advise 
people to take a profit if the rise goes on. Kims seem very 
cheap ; Spies also appear undervalued. But there is no life 
inthe Oil Market, and perhaps speculators would do well 
to hold their hands. 

MiscELLanzous.—The gamble in Omnibus shares goes on, 
and wild stories of a 10 per cent. guaranteed dividend are 
told. Weshallsee. Some agreement about competition fares 
appears to have been arranged. The balance-sheet will 
be much better than last year, and the Baker-Mason 
crowd say that they will hold for 200. But the price to-day 
appears very high. There are many deals now on in the 

ouse. Cements look shaky, but may be held a little 
longer. Briseis tin are to be put up soon. 

Raymond RabDcLyFre. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE LIBRARY 


To the Editor of Taz AcapEMy 


Sir,—The subject broached in Tur AcapEmy of October 21st, 
under the title of “The Future of the Library,” has many 
aspects—some personal, some literary—but its chief point may 
be regarded as the question: “ What is the future of the novel P” 
as that form of literature is most frequently mentioned. 

The public has almost ceased to buy new six-shi!ling novels. 
The shilling, sevenpenny, and fourpence-halfpenny editions, 
brought out so rapidly after the appearance of the six-shilling 
book, have practically destroyed the public market for the more 
expensive work. Besides which, in houses of fifty pounds a year 
or less there is becoming less and less room for books, particu- 
larly the bulky sort on featherweight paper. The smaller book 
is preferable for several reasons. There is a further reason for 
reduced sales. The motor-car is becoming a personal requisite 
to many, and, as an adjunct to the country house, a wonderful 
convenience. It gives opportunities for travel, for seeing friends, 
visiting town, and taking part in its social functions to which 
the carriage and pair were quite unequal, This, of course, 
means to many women less time, and indeed less inclination for 


reading, and books not being altogether indispensable to many 
people, they have become to some extent neglected. i 

It has often been said that the novel is dead, but this season's 
publishing list proves the opposite. And, in spite of all the facts 
above stated, there is an enormous public fond of reading a good 
modern novel. fine novel'is pretty sure of finding a large circle 
of readers, and for this reason the disappearance of the old expen. 
sive first edition is a matter to be deplored. Its publication 
generally covered the first cost and helped the work on nicely to 
its issue in a cheaper and more popular form. Perhaps it would 
be well if one or two first-class novelists decided to bring out 
their next books as an experiment at half a guinea net, and by 
means of liberal advertising cause such a demand that the 
libraries would be forced to take copies. Surely libraries are not 
always to be to publishers the terrifying spectres they are at the 
present time. Such a step, seriously taken, would help to lift 
up the quality of the novel generally, as no one publisher would 
bring out a poor novel at a high price. The best authors alone 
would be wanted. The young author would have to find some 
other method of making his voice heard. 

After expensive publication, an issue at a price that would 
enable the public to buy—and not borrow—the book would 
probably meet with a huge demand. Of course much would 
depend on the book and the author; but the great point gained 
would be the reduction in the number of novels issued for library 
use. If fewer were brought out the libraries would be in a better 
position for buying, even at the higher price. 

Probably the next step would be the first publication of more 
novels at one shilling—or some price that would correspond to 
the cheap thin-paper editions so popular on the Continent. No 
English reader can complain of the list of copyright novels 
offered him at one shilling at the present day. The selection 
offered is amazing, but the majority have proved their popularity 
in having previously gained the ear of the public in six-shilling 
form. In the shilling form they sell on their merits—or 
demerits, as the case may be. At this price, and in some such 
form as at present—although the majority are a little too bulky 
and too suggestive in the binding for the literary reader—there 
is evidently a vast market and probably an increasing one. 

Whether this public wants really “ good stuff” or “ sex sensa- 
tionalism ” is a matter which booksellers who have handled both 
sorts of books would be better able to deal with than the present 
writer. 

It would be interesting to know the opinion of Mr. Hall Caine 
on the future of the novel, as he was largely concerned in the 
drop from the guinea-and-a-half form to the six-shilling issue— 
in which edition his own books have been so successful.—I am 
yours, etc., 

JoHN NAYLER. 

Wimbledon. 


To the Editor of Toe AcaDEMY 


Sir,—The future of the circulating library, to my mind, will 
be non-existent. It will cease to have “ a local habitation and a 
name.” Book-lovers never needed it; book-readers will be able 
to purchase their requirements. Wilkie Collins once, in a letter 
to the writer, deprecated the 31s. 6d. price of the novels of his 
day, stating that the exigencies of the publishers precluded a 
change. Had this famous sensational novelist lived in our 
times, his books would have been sold by the hundred thousand 
for 7d.! 

The tendency of the age is to popularise the best literature 
and novels which have won favour by issuing them at prices 
within reach of the smallest purse. And it is this cheapening of 
good books which is gradually weakening, and will in the end 
destroy, the existence of circulating libraries. 

The need of the circulating library is gradually disappearing. 
New books in vogue are not easily obtained in consequence 
of the libraries’ limited supply; on the other hand, old ones are 
offered for sale at very reduced rates, proving that the original 
published prices are not warranted. Rng 

There is one phase of the subject, however, seldom commen 
on, which condemns the library en tout. Books passing through 
so many hands are apt to present a soiled, unwholesome 
appearance and hardly reek of “ all the perfumes of Arabia.” 
For this reason it is often impossible to read them. It is also a 
fact that these outwardly offensive volumes may carry with them 
the germs of zymotic diseases! - 

The circulating library is becoming an anachronism. It 
belongs to a past, when the publication of books was limited 





and their price beyond the small incomes of the majority. The 
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large publishers now are catering for all tastes; the increasing 
number of readers will find it more profitable and economical to 
buy a few books whose merits are pointed out by the just and 
clever reviews of the hour than to depend on the rapidly becoming 
out-of-date circulating library. 

In the meantime there seems to be no end to the multiplica- 
tion of books of every kind and description at popular prices, 
which may mean a boon for the multitude, but a deterrent to 
new writers. The business mind of a publisher is not always 
on the qui vive for the aspirant, and unrecognised merit may 
knock at his doors in vain, in consequence of the disappearance 
of the library. The issuing of large editions of an unknown 
writer, necessitated by their cheapness, may not appeal to a 
publisher’s mercantile instincts, but there are compensations 
even to this unfortunate state of affairs. The present period, 
crowded with great and original intellects, has no need to hail 
another genius. Their supply is sufficient, and as for new 
writers, there are still publishers who will give the world a 
chance to appreciate those who pay for the privilege of publica- 
tion. At all events, be this as it may, it seems to me that the 
circulating library is eventually doomed to extinction.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., 

IsrporE G. ASCHER. 

Kensington. 


ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE, AND MAJOR MORRISON 
BELL’S MODELS 


To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Smr,—Major Morrison Bell’s excellent models display in a very 
striking manner the anomalies in the size of constituencies, and 
must materially assist his campaign for redistribution. But 
much more is claimed for redistribution than it can possibly 
accomplish. It is contended that it will secure one vote, one 
value, and figures quoted from the publications of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society have often been used in its 
support. 

No scheme of redistribution, so long as single-Member con- 
stituencies are retained, will secure one vote, one value. This 
can be demonstrated by a few simple facts. It will still be true, 
as it is to-day, that two majorities of four votes each in two 
separate constituencies will have twice the power within the 
House of Commons of a single majority of 4,000. Again, both 
in Wales and in Scotland the Unionists only by accident obtain 
any representation at all.. The creation of equal electoral areas 
will leave this injustice untouched. The votes of the Unionist 
minorities there will still have little or no value, and the same 
may be said of the votes of the Liberal minorities in Birming- 
ham, the home counties, and other Unionist strongholds. 

Possibly the driving force behind the demand for equal electoral 
areas is a belief that redistribution will compensate the Unionist 
party for the changes in representation which may result from 
the adoption of “one man, one vote.” This is a delusion. Redis- 
tribution will, it is true, reduce the Ministerial majority in 
Ireland, and it will give increased representation to the Unionists 
in the home counties. But these results will be negatived by 
increased Liberal and Labour representation in Yorkshire and 
the northern counties. We are ready to furnish the data for these 
facts to all those who are unwilling to accept mere assertion. 
Had there been equal electoral areas at the last election the 
Government majority would have been 122 instead of 126. 
Practically no change would have taken place in the representa- 
tion of political forces. 

There is but one way in which “one vote, one value” can be 
secured, and that is by proportional representation. Under this 
system minorities and majorities will each obtain their fair share 
of representation, while electors will be given a much wider 
choice in the selection of their representatives. In brief, the 
House of Commons will then become in fact, what it is in theory, 
a reflection of the national will.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Joun H. Humpureys, Hon. Secretary, 
the Proportional Representation Society. 

179, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 





THE RETURN OF MR. ALGERNON ASHTON 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Sir,—When a short letter of mine concerning the neglected 
state of Lord Beaconsfield’s tomb in Hughenden Churchyard 
appeared in the Times!the other day doubts were expressed in 





various quarters as to the authenticity of that letter, because of 
the fact that nearly four years ago I publicly registered a vow 
never to write another letter to any newspaper. Since then many 
people, including some distinguished personages, have told me 
that my vow was a foolish and mistaken one, and as I have 
myself come to that conclusion, an occasional letter from my pen 
may henceforth again be seen in the Press, though my activity in 
this direction will in all probability be nothing to what it formerly 
was, being now too much occupied with musical work and 
other things.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
AcERNon AsHTON, 
10, Holmdale-road, West Hampstead, N.W., 
October 23, 1911. 


ROBERT BURNS’ ODE ON THE DUCHESS OF 


KINGSTON 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


Srm,—My attention has been drawn to a letter from a Mr. 
R. B. Henry in Tue Acapemy of September 2nd in reference to 
newly-discovered lines by Robert Burns, published in my 
book “The Amazing Duchess.” Mr. Henry, apparently, has 
only seen a newspaper paragraph, and did not go to the book, 
where he would not only have found the lines complete, but 
evidence of their authenticity. The manuscript, in the writing 
of the poet, was sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby some five 
months ago, together with an original letter of Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, and one of the Duke of Kingston. The entry in the cata- 
logue reads as follows:—‘ Burns (Robert)—The original MS. of 
his ode ‘On.the Duchess of Kingston,’ pp. oblong 4to., with 
note of anthentication stating: ‘This is the original MS. of 
Burns.—T. H.’” I presume both Messrs. Sotheby and the pur- 
chaser were satisfied that the MS. was genuine—certainly the 
high price paid warrants the supposition. 

With the permission of the purchaser I copied the lines from 
Burns’ MS., and I was very glad of the opportunity of publish- 
ing them in the second edition of “The Amazing Duchess.” 
Perhaps Messrs. Sotheby could carry the inquiry further, both 
as regards “'T. H.” and the vendor, who, I may say, is unknown 
tome. Before asserting that the “ode” was being published 
for the first time I took the precaution of looking through 
several editions of the poet’s collected works, but failed to find 
it.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cuaries E. Pearce. 

Whitefriars Club. 


THE LATE MR. CHURTON COLLINS AND ROBERT 
GREENE 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy 


Sin,—In your issue of October 28th Miss Hester Brayne takes 
my praise of the late Mr. Churton Collins a little too literally. 
His attempts to track Shakespeare through the Greek plays used 
to make me smile as they make Miss Brayne smile. But surely 
the man who spent weeks and weeks poring over church 
registers to establish the exact date of Greene’s birth must be 
allowed to love facts even beyond their value. 

Miss Brayne is more kindly than correct in calling me “an 
expert” in Elizabethan literature. I think I know something 
about Shakespeare, and a little about Bacon and Jonson, but that 
is all: I have no interest in the Greenes. 

The mistake in my review of Mr. Churton Collins, which was 
pointed out by Mr. White in your last impression, I regret 
extremely. How I came to make it I cannot explain. There 
are lapses of the brain, I suppose, as there are lapses of the pen. 
—Yours truly. . 

Frank Harris. 


TATTERSHALL CASTLE 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,— Your contributor Mr. A. E. Cary makes the statement, 
in your issue of October 7th, that Tattershall Castle “ perked up 
in some Yankee domain would merely move the beholder to con- 
temptuous laughter.” Now, Sir, I venture to suggest that the 
average American will not agree with Mr. Cary on this point. 

One of the most responsible missions given to this great 
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English nation of America is that of receiving, educating, and 
making good citizens of the millions of outside people who flock 
to these.shores year inand year out. This work is only possible 
to # large extent by precept and example, and I hold that in such 
a community Tattershall Castle will be a source of inspiration 
to all beholders. 


In virtue of our moral obligations, I believe we stand in 
greater need of the beneficial influence of such relics than do 
the people of England, and, provided they come within the limit 
of our “ fair share of the heritage,” such acquisitions should 
receive from our flesh and blood in the old country their 
friendly nod of approval. 


At present the English treasures in this country can be com- 
pared, in point of numbers, to the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s tables. 

As a monument of ancient English splendour Tattershall 
Castle will, until the day of its fall, continue to throw across 
the path of those who approach it the lurid shadow of England's 
greatness.— With best wishes, yours faithfully, * 

Reemnatp V. Rickcorp. 


'24, Second Street, Troy, N.Y., U.S.A., 
October 28rd, 1911. 
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A Little Book of Twentieth-Century Duologues for Drawiing-Room 
and Platform. Compiled and Edited by Ernest Pertwee. 
George Routledge and Sons. 1s. 

Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia, from Observations Made in 
British Rast Africa, Uganda, and the Sudan. By J. Bland- 
Sutton, F.R.C.S. Illustrated. Macmillan and Co. 12s. net. 

Deeside. Painted by Wm. Smith, Junr. Described by Robert 
Anderson. A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Armies of India. Painted by Major A. C. Lovett. 
Described by Major G. F. MacMunn, D.S.0. With Fore- 
word by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. A. and C. Black. 
20s. net. 

The “ Flower of Gloster.” By E. Temple Thurston. [Illustrated 
by W. R. Dakin. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sport on the Nilgiris, and in Wynaad. By F. W. F. Fletcher. 

Tilustrated. Macmillan and Co. 12s. net. 

Archeological Survey of India. Annual Report, 1907-8. Tllus- 
ag Superintendent Government Printing, Calcutta. 
37s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Revisited. By James Bone. Illustrated by Hanslip 
Fletcher. Sidgwick and Jackson. 21s. net. 

The Practice of Water-Colour Painting Illustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A. L. Baldry. Macmillan and Co. 
12s. net. 

The A BC of Japanese Art. By J. F. Blacker. Illustrated. 
Stanley Paul and Co. 5s. net. 

Pastels under the Southern Oross. By Margaret L. Woods. 
Smith, Elder.and Co. 6s. net. 

Poems in Prose. By Aleck T. Ellis. Ebenezer Baylis and Son. 

Shakespeare, a Study. By Darrell Figgis. J. M. Dent and Sons. 
os. net. 

Nuts and Chestnuts. By the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. 
Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. net. 

William Morris to Whistler: Papers and Addresses on Art and 
Craft and the Commonweal. By Walter Crane. Illustrated 
with Drawings by the Author and from other Sources. 

_ G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net. 

The Summons of the King. A Play by Philip Blacker Goetz. 
The McDowell Press, Buffalo, U.S.A. 

A Sweeping by Edward of the Golden Heart. By the Author of 
“‘ Letters to My Son.” ‘T’. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. - 





The 1912 Overture: a Man’s Answer to the Suffragists. By 
W. Henry Lewin. Published by the Author at 56, Cale- 
donian Road, N. 

A Year of Japanese Epigrams. Translated and Compiled by 
William N. Porter. Illustrated by Kazunori Ishibashi. 
Henry Frowde. 6s. net. 

Esto Perpetua: Algerian Studies and Impressions. By H. 
Belloc. (The Readers’ Library.) Illustrated. Duckworth 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Letters of Horace Presented to Modern Readers. Edited by 
Charles Loomis Dana and John Cotton Dana. Iustrated. 
The Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont, U.S.A. 33. 

The Emir of Bokhara and his Country: Journeys and Studies in 
Bokhara, By O. Olufsen. Illustrated. Wm. Heinemann. 
21s. net. 

Report of the Procezdings of the National Conference on the 
Prevention of Destitution, May and June, 1911. r. 2. 
King and Son, 10s. 6d. net. 

Ways of Escape: a Book of Adventure. By Douglas Goldring. 
Illustrated by Edgar Lander. Andrew Melrose. 5s. net. 

My Ragpicker. By Mary E. Waller. Illustrated by Edgar 
Lander. Andrew Melrose. 2s. net. 

The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne in the County 
of Southampton. By Gilbert White. With Illustrations 
in Colour by George E. Collins, R.B.A. Macmillan and Co, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Surnames of the United Kingdom: a Concise Htymological 
Dictionary. By Henry Harrison, assisted by G. Pulling. 
Vol. I., Part 16. The Eaton Press. 1s. net. 

Fifteen Fiscal Fallacies. By G. W. Gough, B.A. Free Trade 
Union. 64d. 

Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes. By W. D. Monro, M.A. 
Tilustrated in Colour by Evelyn Paul. George G. Harrap 
and Co. 5s. net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS 


A Book of Noble Women. By C.C. Cairns. Illustrated. T. C. 
and E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d. net. 

Later Letters of Edward Lear to Chichester Fortescue, Frances 
Countess Waldegrave, and Others. Edited by Lady Strachey, 
of Sutton Court. Illustrated. T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

The History of the Spur. By Charles de Lacy Lacy, M.A. 
Illustrated. ‘‘ The Connoisseur” (Otto Limited). 

The Glory that was Greece: a Survey of Hellenic Cultwre and 
Civilisation. By J. C. Stobart, M.A. Illustrated. Sidg- 
wick and Jackson. 30s. net. 

Hannah More: a Biographical Study. By Annette M. B. 
Meakin. With Portraits. Smith, Elder and Co. 14s. net. 

“ Hail and Farewell,” a Trilogy. I. Ave. By George Moore. 
William Heinemann. 6s. 

Gordon at Khartowm, being a Personal Narrative of Events in 
Continuation of “ A Secret History of the English Occupa- 
tion of Egypt.” By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. With Portrait 
Frontispiece. Stephen Swift and Co. 15s. net. 

When Life was New. By Horace G. Hutchinson. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s. net. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., his Life and Works. With a Cata- 
logue of his Pictures. By James Greig. Illustrated. “ The 
Connoisseur ” (Otto Limited). 

Sculpture in Spain. By Albert F. Calvert. Illustrated. John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sophie Dawes, Queen of Chantilly. By Violette Montagu. 
Illustrated. John Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life of John Ruskin. By E. T. Cook. With Portraits. Two 
Vols. George Allen and Co. 21s. net. 

The Coming of the Saints: Imaginations and Studies in Early 
Church History and Tradition. By J. W. Taylor. Ilus- 
trated. Methuen and Co. §&s. net. 


FICTION 


The Long Hand. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s. 

The Case of Richard Meynell. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Illustrated. Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. 

A Circuit Rider's Wife. By Corra Harris. Illustrated by 
William H. Everett. Constable and Co. 6s. 

Phyllis and Felicity. By Diana Meyrick. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. 6s. 

A South Sea Buccaneer. By Albert Dorrington. Tilnstrated. 
Andrew Melrose. 6s. 
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Tove on the Happy Hill. By Violet A. Pearn. Andrew Mel- 
rose. 6s. 

The Wind Bloweth. By Marion Mole. Andrew Melrose. 6s. 

An Accidental Daughter. By Cosmo Hamilton. Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s. 

Father Maternus: a Romamee of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Adolf Hausrath. J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s. 

The Disputed Marriage. By Lilian Street. J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 6s. 

Bubble Fortwne: a Story of 1720. By Gilbert Sheldon. J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 6s. 

Broken Arcs. By Darrell Figgis. J. M. Dentand Sons. 6s. 

The Stolen Bride. By W. H. Williamson. Andrew Melrose. 6s. 

A Sheltered Woman. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. Alton Rivers. 6s. 

Zuleika Dobson; or, An Oxford Love Story. By Max Beerbohm. 
William Heinemann. 6s. 

Tante. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Edward Arnold. 6s. 

The Breath of the Desert. By H. Clayton East. With Frontis- 
piece. Duckworth and Co. 6s. 

The Secret of Chauville. By David Whitelaw. Illustrated. 
Greening and Co. 6s. 

Earth. By Muriel Hine. John Lane. 6s. 

A Safety Match. By Ian Hay. William Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 

A Question of Latitude. By Laura Bogue Luffman. John 
Lane. 6s. 


Tom Bart Brown. By Wilfred Beet. Wilfred Mark Webb. 6s. 


VERSE 


Miles Standish by H. W. Longfellow. Dramatised for Per- 
formance by Edith Ashby. Elkin Mathews. 1s. net. 

The Cup of Quietness. By Alfred Hayes. Methuen and Co. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Little Garner of Sonnets from Edmund Spenser to Christina 
Rossetti. Frontispiece. §8.P.C.K. 1s. 

The Epicof God and the Devil. By John Frederick Rowbotham, 
M.A. E. Baylis and Son, Worcester. 

An Epithalamiwm, and Other Poems. 
Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Wilfred P. Mustard, Ph.D. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, U.S.A. $1.50. 

The Songs of Bonnie Scotland. Selected by W. James Wintle. 
Illustrated. John Ouseley. 

Advent Hymn. By “ Marsyas.” D. W. M. Burn, M.A., Gironde, 
Elgin-road, Mornington, Dunedin, N.Z. 64d. 

Australia, and Other Poems. By William H. Elsum. George 
Robertson and Co., Melbourne. 3s. 6d. 

The Muses’ Library: The Earthly Paradise. Vol. I., March to 
June. By William Morris. With an Introduction by John 
Drinkwater. George Routledge and Sons. 1s. net. 

Spires of the City. By “Francesca.” J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 1s. 6d. net. 

A Dream of Love in Eden, and Other Poems. By John Gregory. 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 1s. net. 

Pervigilium Veneris. The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 4d. 

Poems. By Charles Granville. Stephen Swift and Co. 5s. net. 

Canned Classics, and Other Verses. By Harry Graham. [Illus- 
trated by Lewis Baumer. Mills and Boon. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Anteroom, and Other Poems. By Wm. Hervey Woods. 
Illustrated by L. Neill Woods. The Author, 212, N. Carey- 
street, Baltimore, U.S.A. $1°35. 


THEOLOGY 


Famous Sermons by English Preachers. Edited, with Intro- 
ductory Notes, by Douglas Macleane, M.A. Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 6s. net. 

A Fresh Study of the Fourth Gospel. By Rev. F. R. Montgomery 
Hitchcock, M.A. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

Pilgrim Man. By William Scott Palmer. Duckworth and Co. 
2s. 6d. net. 

My Neighbour’s Landmark: Short Studies in Bible Land 
Laws. By Frederick Verinder. With a Preface by the 
we Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., F.S.A. Andrew Melrose. 
8. net. 

Gifts and Graces: Thoughts from the Writings of Christina 
Rossetti. Frontispiece. §.P.C.K. 1s. 

Priests, Philosophers, and Prophets: A Dissertation on Revealed 
Religion. By Thomas Whittaker. A. and C. Black. 5s. 
net. 

Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the New Testament 
— By H. C. Hoskier. 2 vols. Bernard Quaritch. 
12s, net. 


By Roy Elliott Bates. 





JUVENILE 


Elizabethan Adventurers upon the Spanish Main. Adapted from 
the “ Voyages” of Richard Hakluyt by A. M. Hyamson, 
F.R.Hist.S. Tlustrated by E. Handley-Read. George 
Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Molly's Decision. By L. E. Tiddeman. Illustrated by W. S. 
Stacey. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

Richard of Lympne. By Violet T. Kirke. Illustrated by Adolf 
Thiede. S.P.C.K. 2s. 

In « Royal Nursery. By Gertrude Hollis. Illustrated by Adolf 
Thiede. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

Fairies Afield. By Mrs. Molesworth. LIlustrated by Gertrude 
D. Hammond. Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Queerie at the Pole. Created and Illustrated by J. R. Sinclair. 
Verses by John Lea. Andrew Melrose. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Zoo Conversation Book. By Edmund Selous. Illustrated 
by J. A. Shepherd. Mills and Boon. 5s. net. 

Honey-Bee. By Anatole France. Translated by Mrs. John 
Lane. Illustrated by Florence Lundborg. John Lane. 5s. 

The Wonderful Garden; or, The Three O's. By E. Nesbit. 
Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Macmillan andCo. 6s. 

Queery Leary Nonsense. A Lear Nonsense Book, edited by 
Lady Strachey, of Sutton Court. With an Introduction by 
the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B. Illustrated. Mills and Boon. 
3s. 6d. net. 

PERIODICALS 


Triad, Dunedin, N.Z.; Publishers’ Circular; Ulula; Wednesday 
Review, Trichinopoly ; Windsor Magazine; Cornhill Maga- 
zine; Good Health; La Grande Revue; Bookseller; Revue 
Critique @ Histoire et de Littérature; The Idler; Cambridge 
University Reporter; Modern Tanguage Teaching ; English 
Review ; Blackwood’s Magazine; Imperial Review, Mel- 
bourne; Revue Bleue; Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, N.Y.; Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's Magazine ; 
Friendly Greetings; Sunday at Home: Boy’s Own Paper ; 
La Licorne, Antwerp ; Nineteenth Century and Afier ; Peru 
To-day, Lima; La Revue; Educational Times; Museum 
of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston. 











Gaspey-Otto-Sauer Method for the Study of Modern Languages 


German 
Conversation-Grammar. 


A Practical Method of Learning the German Language. 
By 


EMIL OTTO, Ph.D. 
Revised by 


FRANCIS E. SANDBACH, M.A., Ph.D., 


Lecturer in German at the University of Birmingham. 
29th Edition. 8vo., 42lpp., cloth, net 4s. 


From the Preface: 

In the present newly revised edition the chief aim has been as 
far as possible to adapt this well-known and widely used Grammar 
to modern methods of teaching without sacrificing its many 
excellent features. New exercises for translation have been 
composed, the detached sentences of the previous edition being 
replaced by short pieces of connected prose; great pains have 
been taken to introduce in each exercise as many exam les as 
possible of the grammatical rules given in the preceding Lesson, 
and to avoid the introduction of difficulties not previously 
explained. The wording of the grammatical rules has been care- 
fully revised and some Lessous have been rewritten. The 
arrangement of the Lessons has, however, been kept in the main 
as in the last edition. Part II., as rewritten, consists of 14 Lessons 
as compared with 20 Lessons in the last edition, but care has 
been taken not to omit any rules of importance and to bring the 
rules given thoroughly up to date. 


KEY <* German Conversation-Grammar 
By Emil Otto, Revised by Francis E. Sandbach. 
With Specimens of Letter-Writing. 
21st Edition. 8vo., boards, 6lpp., 2s. 
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RED 
WHITE 
* BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use lees quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
THROUGH CANADA. | 











TRANSATLANTIC Fast and luxurious “Em ” Steamers 
Canada. Only Four days’ open sea. ERAN CANADA— 
Finest Trains in —_ World, running world’s 


ection ao CaF 


scenery. Direct co eases Fastest route 
to Western States. STRANSPACI — Ae to Japan and 
China, All-British Route to d by Canadian- 


ustralian Mail Boric Service ant Loony 
For further particulars, apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-68, Charing Cross, &. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 


Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. 


Fears 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Porte 





(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Prequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDIBI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme on Application. 


Por Passage, Freight and ali information apply— 
PENINSULAR & he ae STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
183 Leadenhall Street, £ Avenue, W.6., LONDOE. 














THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M. §. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY 

(Boyal Charter dated 1839). 
PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 


For further particulars of which apply for Illustrated 
Booklets to 
London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 
or 32, CockKspur Street, S.W. 


P & O Passenger Services. 





P & O Round the World Tours 



































Lexeta oF 
To Fare p Tous Samme 
MOROCCO F Da Ev 
’ a 9 Th London, 
Canary isies, & £22, 3, 
aadaie. Fortnight. 
THE AZORES. | 217+. 19. Welacsiagy. | & Oheteen 
SPAIN & x Southampton 
PORTUGAL. £10. |__ upwards. Fridays. & Livetpool. 
From From Fortnightly Southampton 

WEST INDIES. __ £0. 34. Wednesdays. & Cherbourg. 
Rouna SOUTH about Southampton 

AMERICA.| ©: | 10 weeks. Weekly. & Liverpool. 





t Including Hotel Accommodation. 














Union-Castle Line Rovat Mai. Service 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEELY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Vis the SUEZ CANAL, 


i Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for lie during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 
DONALD GURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 


Branch Offices of the Company * Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 














[ CUNARD LINE ] 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


« « « Porte of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALE AIS: parte 


« cecmentiidian. e 
“THE CUNARD §:.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 

















FEARLESS 
CRITICISM 


In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 











Weekly Review 
of Politics, Art, 
Music, Literature, 

and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers 
for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six months. 



















COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 31, Essex St., London. 
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